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You wouldn’t like the Welfare State 


I SPENT THIS SUMMER IN ENGLAND. I saw 
the Welfare State at work. You wouldn’t like it. 


You thought the workers (who voted the Welfare 
State in) would get the welfare? No—only the poli- 
ticians. Remember that, just this summer, the Welfare 
State used troops to break a dock-workers’ strike. 


And when the government takes over an industry, 
it becomes an employer, and is just as anxious as any 
employer for a profit. Except that government can 
force a profit, and does so, by requiring speed-ups and 
by cutting wages by the simple process of taking back 
in taxes more and more of what it pays out in wages. 

Under the Welfare State, your real wages go down 
because the cream must first be skimmed to keep a 


horde of bureaucrats in easy, well-paid jobs. 


Without the incentive that hope-of-profit gives, 
people produce less in the Welfare State, so costs and 
therefore prices are higher. 

Without competition between firms bidding for your 
business, quality is poor —shoddy clothing; drab ap- 
pearance; bad food and not enough of it. (And it would 
be even worse if America—the capitalist, profit- 
system country—didn’t donate billions to keep that 
Welfare State nation alive.) 

Welfare? That's only for the politicians. 

As for you—work harder .. . and faster... pay 
more taxes eat less . . . have less. And nothing 
for you nor your children to look forward to. 


No, you wouldn't like a Welfare State. No self- 


respecting man or woman would. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











How’s she doing? Koroseal tells 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


- females (including the one in 
the picture) have some use for 
Koroseal flexible material. Males, too. 
Worth remembering, you businessmen, 
whatever you make. 

Now take that new milking machine 
(a lot of farmers are doing ythat!). 
Instead of a hard-to-clean one-piece 
pail, this pail unsnaps into two easy- 
to-get-at pieces. There had to be a 
gasket between halves, but that was 
easy —rubber. 

Then someone had a great idea—a 
transparent gasket so vou could see 
the milk flowing in, and shut it off 


instantly the cow had given her all, 
to avoid injury to the cow. Another 
idea—put marks beside the clear gas- 
ket and you can measure a cow’s milk 
—no longer any need for tiresome 
weighing. 

But what material could hope to 
combine all these qualities—soft and 
pliable to make a tight seal, yet hard 
enough to stand pressure without dis- 
tortion; non-toxic; no taste; able to 
stand sterilizing hundreds of times; 
capable of exact measurements; per- 
manently transparent; able to stand 
the butterfats in milk. There was one 


material that met even that long list 
of requirements—Koroseal—just as it 
meets the long lists of demands by 
makers of upholstery — and raincoats 
—and hose—and hundreds of other 
things. But, most important—Koroseal 
flexible material meets the long list 
of demands by customers. It has made 
scores of articles longer lasting, more 
attractive, better values, more salable. 
How about your product? Let’s dis- 
cuss it. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Sales Dept., Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Ktroseal, Pluible Materials 
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ust being an American puts you on the re- 
J ceiving end of great producing amphitheaters 
like this. 

A large part of our nation’s copper is mined 
a 8 
become a vital part of countless machines and 


here—to wing electricity into your home . 


products for good living. 


Elsewhere, iron is unearthed for your bridges 
and skyscrapers—coal for your furnaces—alumi- 
num for your pots and pans—ton after ton of 
vital metals, rock products and chemicals! 


When Science and Industry dig in, there’s no 


holding America’s standard of living! 


Wherever products of the carth’s crust are 
tapped or processed, you'll find Allis-Chalmers 
at work—with crushers, rolls, mills and other 
mining and smelting machinery—fitting these 


natural resources for industrial or public use. 


In fact, every processed or manufactured thing 
no that contributes to your good living, is touched 
a at some point by the machine-building experience 
i 


of Allis-Chalmers. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


pi 901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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A-C Builds for All Industries that Build the Products of Good Living! 


Full Power onthe Farm-~Another 
A-C Y 


first, new low-cost 44% 
regulator, maintains uniform voltages 


step 


to end of lines . gives rural users 


better lighting, dependable power! 





More Iron for Steel Mills—A-C’s 
wide range of reduction machinery, 


with all 


equipnie 


related power and control 
t. offers cost-cutting meth- 





ods for processing low-grade ores! 


cooling completely eliminated! 








80% Less Drying Time — more 


uniform baking of foundry cores now 


possible with Allis-Chalmers dielectric 
dryer. Time-wasting steam-out and 








Backed by 102 years 
of experience, A-C’s 
engineering know-how 
contributes importantly 
to steel, chemical, 
wood products, paper, 
electric power and erery 


other basic industry. 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











ALEXANDER SMITH Mot 


.«- drilling avoided...floors saved! 














Here’s why one of the well-known firms in the textile industry anchors 
looms, preparatory machinery and finishing machinery the modern 
way... on UNISORB! 


TRANSMITTED MACHINE NOISE and UNISORB ANCHORING REQUIRES | 
VIBRATION REDUCED 60% 10 85% NO BOLTS, NO LAG SCREWS 


Lowers machine and building main- Old-fashioned, destructive floor drill- | 
tenance costs ing eliminated 


Higher speed machine operation Saves installation time as much as 


often possible 80°. Labor costs reduced 
Clip this coupon, or write us Maintenance on machine mounting 
on your letterhead today... practically eliminated 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q@ SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, : 
AND UNISORB = Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, | Makers of FELTS in all colors, 
St. Louis thicknesses, consistencies, quali- 






BRAND MARK Representative: San Francisco ties for all purposes. Rolls, 
Mills: Johnson City, New York: strips, sheets and precision cut 
# Millbury, Mass. ; Jackson, Mich felt parts. 
NAME TITLE 
Gentlemen: Please send my 
free copy of ** Why It Pays to COMPANY NAME 
Anchor Your Machines with 
UNISORB.” ( ) STREET 
city GEIR... «....-sisecesoss 


Whatever your industry...whatever the nature of the 
flooring in your plant...anchor your machines on UNISORB 








| 
| 
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More steel has been produced by Chicago 
Area steel mills this year than by any other steel- 


making center in the world. 

With an annual blast furnace capacity of 
15,655,000 tons and ingot capacity of more than 
20,000,000 tons, the Chicago Area ranks high in 
steel production .. . the natural result of its acces- 
sibility to water transportation for the basic raw 
materials—ore, limestone and fuel... plus its 
steady and diversified labor supply. 

And no Chicago manufacturer need go beyond 
his own industrial area for finished steel in any 
form he needs. Rails and track accessories, struc- 
tural shapes, steel piling, plates, sheets, strip, bars, 
wire and wire products, pipe and tubing, bolts, 
nuts, rivets and washers... every shape made is 








The Chicago Area 
is a Leader in 
Steel Manufacturing 











available to him within a few miles of his plant. 

Excellent rail and trucking facilities will continue 
to act as strong inducements to farsighted manufac- 
turers whose products demand steel in any form. 

This is the combination of advantages that has 
brought so many steel fabricators to Chicago— 
made it possible for more things to be made from 
steel in Chicago than anywhere else in the world. 

But whether or not you produce goods that need 
steel, the many industrial assets of this area are 
worth your investigation. Manufacturers, large 
and small, are invited to request a specific study of 
these advantages as they apply to their business. 
This factual and confidential information is avail- 
able, without charge, to businesses considering 


location or relocation. 





Industries in the Chicago Aree have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World Airport ¢ Inland 

Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing 

and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power 
© Tremendous Coal Reserves © Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY °* PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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GLOBE-UNION 


ENGINEERING 
Builds Better Batteries 


F* 38 years Globe-Union engineering and production methods have 
built better batteries and made possible noteworthy technical advances 
in battery development. Today the dependable performance of the 
modern motor car is due in no small measure to the dependable per- 
formance of modern Globe-Union batteries, widely used for both orig- 
inal equipment and replacement. In replacement service, the toughest 
of all battery service, Globe-Union quality, durability and ‘Spinning ~ 


Power” for split-second starting are known ‘round the world. 











SPINNING POWER 


‘GGRE rion GLOBE-UNION INC. 
uB = Ny Milwaukee 1, Wis. © Atlanta, Go. © Cincinnati, Ohio ¢ Dallas, Texas 
o 


ys Los Angeles, Cal. © Medford, Mass. © Memphis, Tenn, © Mineral Ridge, Ohio 
SPL jy NG Oregon City, Oregon ¢ Philadelphia, Penna. ¢ Emporia, Kan, 
T- SECOND START! 
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THE COVER 


Harry McDonald’s election as chair- 
man of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission is a tribute both to him and to 
the agency. 

McDonald, you see, is a Republican 
—the first of lus party ever to head the 
commission. So his elevation in a Demo- 
cratic administration Comes as recogni- 
tion of service, experience, and admin- 
istrative ability. 

It means, also, recognition of the fact 

that SEC has put itself above the pres- 
sures of party politics and has become 
what the Hoover commission called 
“the outstanding example of the inde- 
pendent commission at its best.” 
e Well-Suited—McDonald, who is 53, 
and lowa-born, is an extrovert. He likes 
to laugh and has a way with people that 
Dale Carnegie might envy And he is 
well-suited to head the agency that regu 
lates the securities business. 

First of all, McDonald is a business 
man—founder of one of the largest dairy 
product distributing companies in the 
Detroit area. More important, he is an 
investment banker, a member of. the 
Detroit Stock I:xchange, and senior part 
ner in McDonald, Moore & Co., a lead 
ing Detroit brokerage house. 

But McDonald also has had a public 
career. For three vears he was chairman 
of the Michigan Unemployment Com 
pensation Commission. He has been 
in SEC commissioner since March, 
1947. 

Phe new chairman doesn’t plan on 
laving down drastic new polic ies. By 
himself he can’t, anyway, since he is 
only one of five SEC members. But his 
very presence in the top spot of the 
commission mav mean a lot to Wall 
Street and its citizens 

For the first time, one of their own 
kind is the most influential man on the 
commission. And though — everyone 
knows that Harry McDonald won't 
tolerate any shenanigans in the securi- 
tics business, it will be comforting to 
know that the chairman of the SEC is 
a man who understands security dealers’ 
problems 


by I Wolters, Stor 


SEC's relations with Wall Street on page 78, 
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Another Example 


of 
Eificient Pier 


it Lower Cost 


OU don’t have to use engines as big as these to 
profit by the latest Cooper-Bessemer developments. 
This is just ove example . . . but typical! 

These two gas-fueled giants are driving compressors 
On a cross-country pipe line. Due to Cooper-Bessemer’s 
new Turboflow development they consume 15% less 
fuel, saving millions of cubic feet of gas every week! 
Turboflows, large and small, also produce at least 10% 
more power. Thus fewer or smaller engines do the job, 
cutting the cost of installation, housing, operation, 
maintenance and overhead. Many thousands of dollars 
can be saved annually. 

Similarly, savings as great, often greater, can be 
made in thousands of municipal and industrial power 
plants because of still other Cooper-Bessemer develop- 
ments. The supercharged gas engine is one of these 
— an engine that “couldn’t” be developed, but now 
built in many sizes offering 80% greater power and a 
full 30% cut in fuel consumption! 


Whether your power needs call for gas engines or 
gas-diesels, or for stationary, marine or locomotive 
oil-burning diesels, it might pay you well to take stock 
of the many ew things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 







Cooper-Bessemer 


GROVE CITY, PA. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York © Chicago @ Washingt © San F i @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston @ Dallas ¢ Odessa @ Seattle © Tulsa @ St. Lovis © Gloucester © 
New Orleans © Shreveport 





DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








. your company is typical, every 
department is fighting for its share of 
the 1950 budget... and understand- 
ably. But industrial eye accidents rep- 
resent a significant and unnecessary 
expense which has no sponsor! : 


Cut a regular department and you 
may risk loss of efficiency and impair- 
ment of morale. Cut your eye acci- 
dents and you INCREASE EFFICIENCY, 
IMPROVE MORALE and SAVE SUMS 
LIKE THESE: 


Eliminate THIS OST 


from your 1950 Budget 


(Plant A) $14,000 in two years 
(Plant B) $16,607 in eight years 
(Plant C) $44,200 annually 


How? By an AO eye protection pro- 
gram which can prevent 98% of eye 
accidents by the wearing of the cor- 
rect goggles at every eye-hazardous 
task. Your AO Safety Products Rep- 
resentative can help you install the 
program which can pay for itself in less 
than 6 months time. Ask him to call. 


Cost of Industrial 
Eye Accidents 
UP “784% 


SINCE 1939 





American @ Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 





Southbridge, Massachusetts * Branches in Principal Cities 
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This week’s spill in steel scrap prices was largely a mill-engineered 
affair. Most steelmakers simply weren’t buying. 

The mills found their scrap supplies pretty comfortable at the end of the 
strike. But some steel users, seeking to work scrap into conversion deals, 
jumped into the market. The price of scrap went kiting. 

But this week the party was over. Even with mills operating at a higher 
rate than before the strike, scrap was backing up on dealers. 

e 

Biggest surprise about this week's steel rate of 87.7% was not how 
high it was but how fast it had got there. Everyone knew steel was in for a 
boom; but even the trade was a bit amazed at how fast it came. 

* 

Many economists hold that steel will keep the economy going great guns 
for months. But there are a few mild dissents. 

Take the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago: 

“The ending of serious strikes does not in itself provide the basis for 
enduring high levels of business activity. . . . Although the strikes may well 
have postponed some of the remaining postwar adjustments . . . they clearly 
have not eliminated such eventual transitional problems. 

“Except for the post-strike recovery—probably back to September 
levels—changes in employment and business early in 1950 should be small. 
The underlying direction of business, however, still seems to be moderately 
downward, although admittedly a net result of several mixed trends.” 

e 

How much “‘lost’’ steel production has to be replaced? 

Purchasing agents who have to do the replacing will bear listening to. 
Through the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents, they say that critical 
shortages won't be over until January; even then, steel output isn’t likely to 
cover more than current needs. 

But they aren't too optimistic on business. They expect recovery to 
September levels, but don’t look for a resumption of the upswing which had 


been so clearly in progress in August and September. 
* 




















Some of the strike losses can be measured by now. 

Business activity, over-all, dropped only from 174 in September to 166 
in October. That's the latest on the Federal Reserve Board’s index after two 
upward adjustments in the October figure. 

Department-store sales in October were 11% below a year earlier. But 











all retail sales fell only a little more than 3%. 
Manufacturing employment fell 325,000 from September to October. 
Man-days lost in strikes are estimated officially at 19-million. In terms 
of lost wages, those lost days cost workers about $125-million. 
2 
Purchasing power lost during strikes cannot be measured, of course, 
simply in terms of how much wages the strikers lost. Layoffs still are occur- 
ring in industries that feed on steel. 
Partial offset: about 150,000 more idle are drawing compensation. 
” 
Whether October retail sales reflect a pinch on purchasing power or just 
people’s choosiness of types of things they want to buy is hard to say. 











In any event, all types of consumer soft goods stores had lower sales 
than a year earlier—even food stores and filling stations. On the other hand, 
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people spent more than last year on home furnishings. And, most of all, big 
gains over a year ago continued-in autos. 

In fact, take autos out of the totals and all other retail sales in October 
were down more than 7% from a year earlier. 

Apparel (down 17%) and general merchandise (off 10%) were the 


weakest. 
eo 


Manufacturing employment would have been up in October but for steel. 

Employment in other hard goods plants held about even. In most soft 
lines, jobs were a bit more plentiful than in September. But a drop of 350,000 
in steel more than wiped out slight gains elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, the year-to-year decline is more than just in steel. Septem- 
ber jobs in all manufacturing had been 1.3-million under 1948; this gap 
widened to more than 1.5-million in October. 

Nonfactory jobs, fortunately, are taking up a good bit of the slack. 
Total nonagricultural employment is only about 300,000 behind 1948. 

@ 

Fewer building workers are doing more building this year than last. 

Value of all construction put in place in October is estimated at 
$1,856-million. That’s the biggest October on record and continues the 
recent string of monthly gains over 1948. 

On the other hand, the number of workers employed in contract con- 
struction has been below 1948 in every month since April. 

e 

Another building milestone: Value of work put in place on new homes 
in October topped a year ago for the first time in 1949, 

Throughout the spring and summer, value of new home building fell 
substantially below 1948. One factor was lower price tags on homes built 
this year; another was the slow start early this season. 

But then 1949 set out toward a new record in homes started. Starts 
topped 1948 in each month, July through October. 

As these starts accumulated, value of work put in place began to rise. 
October’s value came to $695-million against $670-million in the same 
month last year. 

And October, with its open weather, topped all other months this year. 
It fell short of last year’s peak months of July, August, and September, 
nevertheless. High last year was August at $720-million. 

oe 

Rising world output won't help us get rid of our cotton surplus. 

The 1949 world crop looks like 28.8-million bales, the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service points out. That would be third largest on record. 

Thus, U. S. crop is about 540,000 bales higher than last year. But 
foreign production is up by fully a million bales. 

‘J 

A pessimistic note on industry's capital spending is sounded by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

The bank has conducted another annual survey of the Philadelphia 
industrial area. The result is an estimate for capital spending of $84.4- 
million in the year which started Oct. 1. 

The previous 12 months racked up $111.3-million. 

But Philadelphia isn’t altogether typical. Its peak was in 1947; the 
nation as a whole didn’t top off until this year. 
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Plants from Maine to Texas 


have cut operating and maintenance costs 
with these Gulf Quality Products 






GULF CUTTING OILS can help you 
get greater production, 
tool life, and better finishes. 


longer 


GULF SUPER: QUENCH—dual-a -action 
quenching oil—achieves greater 
hardness in many types of steel. 









GULFCREST OlL—the world’s finest 


turbine oil—lasts indefinitely. 











GULFGEM OIL—AlIchlor-processed 


—provides better lubrication for 


spindles. 





GULF PARVIS Oll—for industrial 
and marine Diesels—helps keep 
maintenance costs low. 


GULF SANI- SOIL- SET ans ‘den on 
plant grounds—keeps it out of 
laundries and plants. 








GULF E. P. LUBRICANTS—for better 
protection of enclosed gears — 
ideal for tableways. 












GULF “RUST PREVENTIVES —both 
oil and petrolatum types for 
every requirement. 


GULF LUBCOTE provides better 
lubrication for open gears, stays 
on, saves wear. 



















GULF ANTI-FRICTION GREASE— 
provides better lubrication for 
ball and roller bearings. 










GULF HARMONY alt WR—highly 
resistant to oxidation and gum- 
ming—ideal hydraulic oil. 











GULFLUBE MOTOROIL H. D.—quality 
paraffin base ‘Heavy Duty Type” 
oil with full detergency. 


Tt will pay you to investigate their application i in 


vour plan 





GULF OIL CORPORATION 


| 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN 30 STATES 









LUB 


RICATION 


helps make machines produce 






more at lower cost 





I you’RE hemmed in by high costs and 


slow-moving production, chances are 


there's an easy way out for you—the 

escape afforded by oxy-acety- 
flame-cutting and electric arc-weld- 
More and more manufacturers are 


this modern miracle production 


lene 


ts delay and costliness every time, 


Substantial savings in hours and mate- 
rials, reduced capital investment and a 
new manufacturing freedom are among the 
advantages reported by companies whose 
products range from children’s toys and 
appliances to locomotives, 
ships and heavy industrial machines. 


household 


Components—cut swiftly and economi- 
cally from stock plates with oxy-acetylene 
torches—are joined rapidly and easily 
into assemblies by modern, perfected arc- 
welding. The result is a product that’s 
stronger, lighter, better and better-looking. 


Why not investigate the NCG tools 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


that are ready to go to work for you right 
away’ They're time-tested, performance- 
proved tools, such as NCG Flame-Cut- 
ting Machines and Special Cutting Proc- 
esses, Torchweld and Rego Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting and Welding Apparatus and, 
of course, NCG’s complete companion 
line for electric arc welding. Further, 
NCG has 73 manufacturing plants and 
hundreds of authorized dealers and ware- 
houses to provide a vast coast-to-coast 
network of service and supply ... for you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


1949, National linder Gas Co 


Copr 
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re postissstssrbriits 
, . oa 2 
1947 1948 1949 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1947 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . « . . %1830 1190.5 159.3 199.9 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (9% of capacity). ........ 0 0s cccaccsiccrcecdecsacecs 87.7 78.2 8.8 100.1 97.3 
Production of automobiles and tracks... ...............cccccccccscccseces 74,946 +115,152 137,651 89,482 98,236 
I‘ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... . $29,043 $26,783 $23,792 $30,614 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ............00:eeeeeeeeeee 5,537 5,644 5,433 5,349 3,130 
Crude Oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............. 0.0 eee eee 5,192 5,211 5,075 5,666 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2... . ccc ecesacccvcccce 2,333 1,183 423 2,078 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and 1l.c.]. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ........-.+++ 69 66 68 83 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ...........ccecceccccccce 57 40 30 60 52 
RU te) COC MMNNOUNT CIEE os ica 1 2 aa cis ov lel vane See Dame cesena coe $27,508 $27,397 $27,328 $28,305 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding | eee -8% t-8% -14% -6% t17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................... 00000 eee 148 183 221 101 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Oct. . .168.5 ee sean 169.6 173.6 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)...............40055 347.2 +344.0 339.7 401.7 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 228.4 +228.6 224.8 280.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 294.9 +289.0 292.8 320.0 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...........02cscceccecececccccces 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)... ..... 22. -cccccscccccccccvecscece $28.92 $29.92 $27.58 $43.00 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............cccccccccccccees 18.500¢ 18.500¢ 17.625¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, ba.)...... 02.66 ccc cccescenscens $2.23 $2.19 $2.18 $2.32 $0.99 
rere Crinmic GION CRI OM NE Bie 5 5.500.655. 5 0eg. oo barat dia smrenegs aeeee eee 5.84¢ 5.88¢ 6.01l¢ 5.68¢ 3.88¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........6-+eeeeeeeeeeeee 29.80¢ +29.67¢ 29.75¢ 31.83¢ 13.94¢ 
bon hig le A) RN er Orr Tre eee ere ee er eee $1.719  +$1.679 $1.707 $1.733 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............. ccc cece ee eeee 16.93¢ +16.85¢ 16.39¢ 18.60¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index: (Standard & Poor's Cotp:).. 2:20.25 ccc cece cesccees 127.¢ 6 +128.0 128.3 118.1] 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)............--.++ 3.35% 3.350% 3.36% 3.54% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s)............-++++0008 2.59% 2.60% 2.61% 2.81% 2.779 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00¢ 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 13% 13% 12% 14-18% 13.0% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................005 47,274 +46,625 47,341 47,301 ++27.777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................2.4+ 66,723 +66,506 66,772 62,462 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ l3,772 +133,776 13,680 15,545 +46,963 
Securities loans: reposting. mumber banks... <. ooo 6s wins nw cninn cians 1,998 1,997 1,884 1,783 ++1.038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, seporting peren banks. 37,430 +37,257 37,838 33,073 +#15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.................sccecceses 4,964 +4947 5.013 4,177 ++4.303 
ExGGey wemenves, Gin ieee Wes asks. 50: 65:6 2s hs ae nes bo 0 eee be www sien 660 1,140 810 830 5.290 
Total federal reserve: credit: outatanidintees  e.o.5,.. 5:6 sce: cinassinwct.w nie ccarmevcicce wes 18,091 18,351 17,833 23,94] 2.265 
* Preliminary, week ended November 26. SDate for "Latest Week" on each series on request. 


+Revised. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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"i CAN’T STAND IT!” 


“Working on my lathe at the plant, I noticed an ugly 
rash on my hands. I tried to ignore it but it got worse. 
Finally, I couldn’t stand it any longer. ‘Listen,’ I grumbled 
to the foreman, ‘this rash is driving me crazy.’ 

“*Now, Joe,’ he said with a grin, ‘take it easy. Go over 
and see the plant Doc. He'll fix you up!’ 

“Well, the Doc gave me some strong smelling stuff to 
rub on my hands. Then he told me to take it easy for a 
couple of days. The rash vanished as quickly as it had 
appeared. 

“But the day I returned to my job, the rash blossomed 
out again. When I showed my hands to the foreman, he 
cracked, ‘Lookin’ for some more time off, Joe?’ 

“Boy, I hit the roof. I said a lot of things I shouldn't. 
But he just listened and didn’t even bat an eye. ‘Come on, 
Joe,’ he said ‘Let’s see the boss about those hands.’ The 
boss took one look and called Liberty Mutual on the phone. 

“That afternoon, one of the Liberty Mutual men arrived. 
He asked a lot of questions, saw where I worked and what 
I did . . . took some samples of the cutting oil from the lathe. 

“A few days later, he was back. ‘Joe, we’ve found out 
what’s causing all the trouble.’ And he had. It was the 
cutting oil. He recommended another kind that wouldn’t 
bother my hands. 

“Yeah, I’m working for a good outfit. They’ve got all 
kinds of troubles on their hands yet they take time out to 


We work to keep you safe... 


* pling loss . . . by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents. . 


take care of one guy like myself. Where could I get’a 
better deal?” 

Liberty Mutual’s Industrial Hygienists, backed by a fully 
equipped and staffed laboratory, look for harmful cutting 
oils, dust, fumes and radio-active isotopes in industrial 
plants. They work with plant management to control or 
restrict these hazards by modern engineering methods. In- 
dustrial Hygiene is another example of how Liberty Mutual 
sets the pace to make industry a safer, better place to work. 
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LIBERTY & 


INSURANC BC OMPANY 





OstTON 
HOME OFFICE post 


We work to keep you 84 fe 








by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 


. by relieving * 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims. 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








WORRY OVER TAFT in Ohio has 

brought Democrats around to talking 

like this: Maybe it would be better if 
he won—then we could make him the whipping boy 
for the 1952 campaign. 

Truman is mulling-over the idea that Taft 
would make a nice opponent for the White House. 
After all, Taft has long been Truman’s pet target. 
But Taft has got to win next year in Ohio to stand 
a chance at the G.O.P. nomination in ‘52. 

Democrats, however, have to make a show of 
opposing Taft next year—if for no other reason 
than to give party candidates for Congress the 
benefit of a head for their ticket. Either Mayor 
Burke of Cleveland or Mayor Di Salle of Toledo will 
be picked to make the race. You will know which 
one soon; candidates must file their nominating 
petitions by Feb. 2. 

Organized labor in Ohio still is plugging for 
co-op leader Murray Lincoln. But party leaders 
won't go along; Lincoln, though a New Dealer, is 
a longtime Republican. 

7 

FEDERAL RESERVE’S DILEMMA whether to 
act on its own or dance to the Treasury’s tune—is 
the real story emerging from the Douglas monetary 
hearings. 

Testimony of FRB Chairman McCabe and Sec- 
retary Snyder this week didn’t make this clear. 

That's because you'll never hear McCabe say 
openly that FRB can ignore Treasury’s financing 
problems; nor Snyder say the reserve system should 
be an arm of the Treasury. 

But the testimony does boil down to this: 

Down through the years, Federal Reserve— 
though created to look after the needs of the econ- 
omy as a whole—has been obliged first to assure 
Treasury a market for its bonds. Only afterward 
was it free to worry about the larger picture. 

The trouble is that Treasury, in turn, has 
never allowed McCabe's board to have a real say 
in fixing the terms of government borrowing 

For example, the system may be forced to keep 
interest rates low at a time when it might better 
raise them to curb inflation. That’s precisely what 
happened right after the war. 

* 

So what is to happen? Sen. Douglas is discov- 
ering that really there are only three courses of 
action: 

e Give the FRB wider powers so it can adapt 
itself to Treasury’s borrowing terms, yet still ride 
herd on credit. That is, power to raise cash re- 
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serve requirements, plus power to require special 
reserves in short-term governments. 
That way Treasury interest rates could stay 
low, yet the money supply could be held down. 
Insist that Treasury gear its borrowing to 
FRB’s economy-wide money policies. That is, 
Treasury would have to consult the Federal Reserve 
in fixing the terms of its issues 
Treasury might sometime have to raise its 
interest rates to conform with a credit-tightening 
program. 
e Permit the present contradictory situation to 
drag on for a few years more. 


Douglas, himself, leans toward the second 
course—stiffening the independence of the FRB. 
The way to do that is for Congress to give the board 
this mandate: Adapt your policies to the social ob- 
jectives of the employment act of 1946. 


CY CHING IS LEAVING soon as chief of the 
Federal Mediation Service. Truman has picked his 
successor; reportedly it’s Paul Fuller, the man on 
Ching’s staff who handles most of the rubber in- 


dustry disputes. 
e 


A GOOD FIRST-HALF is the promise of an 
unofficial forecast of business for next year worked 
out by Bureau of Labor Statistics economists. 

This pretty much seconds already-published 
predictions of economists in other government 
agencies (BW-Nov.5’49,p15). 

For the first six months, employment is ex- 
pected to match 1949 levels—because of G.I. in- 
surance dividends, booming construction, depleted 
inventories, and strike-created backlogs. 

Last half: The picture isn’t so bright. The 
factors that will sustain the first six months are 
only temporary, and capital expenditures will con- 


tinue to fall. 
e 


ATOM CONTROL problems are snarled up in 
ward-level politics. Issues of vast portent are being 
dealt with on the lead-line-hunting level of a con- 
gressional probe of Washington’s 5-percenters. 

Example: the charge of “incredible misman- 
agement” of affairs brought by Sen. Hickenlooper, 
ranking Republican on the joint atomic committee, 
against the Atomic Energy Commission. 

A dramatic investigation was staged. The 
charge fell flat on its face. 

Example 2: Sen. Ed Johnson’s charge that 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (ontinued) 





AEC chairman Lilienthal is engaged in a ‘’nefarious 
plot’’ to disclose super-bomb secrets to Britain and 
Canada 

Johnson is simply trying to get himself off 
the hook for blurting out—indiscreetly, if not il- 
legally—the fact that the U. S. is making progress 
on a hydrogen bomb and that present bombs are 
six times as powerful as the Hiroshima model. He 
knows that talks have been going on for weeks be- 
tween State Dept. and our wartime atomic part- 
ners, looking to restoring a broader exchange of 
information (BW-Oct.15'49,p16). 


The grim fact, however, is that there ore three 
major atomic decisions to be made by the U.S. 
next year. And Congress—as well as Truman— 
must face up to them. 

The problems: 

@ Whether, now that Stalin has a bomb, too, 
the U. S. should develop a substitute for its Baruch 
Plan for international sovereignty over the atom, 
should make a new attempt at a world compact 
through U.N 

e Whether—and how far—to revive the war- 
time partnership on atomic information and know- 
how with Britain and Canada. 

e Whether to continue our own national atomic 
program as it is now being administered by AEC— 
or to alter it radically, either as to objectives or as 
to top personnel 

The answers that are worked out for these 
problems may determine what life and business 
will be like in the U. S. over the years just ahead. 

For example, a decision to give up on any sort 
of international control could only accelerate steps 
to batten down the hatches—closer secrecy, scat- 
teration of industry, radioactivity spotters, and the 
like (BW-Nov.26'49,p15). 


A substitute for the Baruch Plan is, for the 
moment, up to George Kennan, State Dept.‘s policy 
planning chief. He is trying to draft one. 

There is little optimism at State that Kennan, 
or anyone else, can come up with anything that 
will spark enthusiasm—or satisfy Stalin. Not ev- 
eryone is even agreed that the U. S. should try. 

The argument for trying again runs like this: 
Too many nations now have national investments 
in atomic work, and two have plants to make 
bombs. So complete international sovereignty is 
too much to expect. Better, then, a control plan 
that leaves nations free to develop atomic power, 
each in its own way, except for weapons 
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Trouble is, any such scheme would require 
unhampered right of inspection by U.N. agents— 
just as bank inspectors can drop in any time to look 
over the books. Nobody believes Russia would 
agree to that. 

e 


An atomic alliance with Britain and Canada 
also, at the moment, is in State Dept. hands. 

Talks going on now grow out of the decision 
that, in a world without international atom control, 
Britain must build its own atom armament. Car- 
ried out, this decision could threaten a large part 
of U.S. uranium supply—from Canada and the 
Belgian Congo. 

The British suggest: It’s to our mutual interest 
to continue sharing supplies. You can make it far 
cheaper for us to make bombs by sharing some of 
your postwar production experience. We, in turn, 
can help speed your power-development program 
by sharing the lessons in that field we've learned 
since the war. 

Congress will have to pass on this in the end. 
Any significant revival of the wartime partnership 
would require amendment of the present law. 


Our present atom program will automatically 
come up for review in Congress next year—even if 
politics weren't certain to bring it up anyway. 

Chairman Lilienthal’s resignation, effective at 
year’s end, means Truman has to pick a new chair- 
man and a new AEC member for the Senate to 
pass upon. Further, terms of all other AEC mem- 
bers expire next August. 

Lilienthal’s retirement, of course, removes .one 
of the sharpest partisan controversies from the 
debate. Attacks on AEC policies in the past often 
have been vehicles for needling Lilienthal per- 
sonally 

But there still are congressmen who believe 
the military should run the atom show; these are a 
vocal minority. Others question AEC’s program 
for developing atomic power (page 24) and its 
activities in other peacetime fields. 

You'll hear this kind of talk next year: Now 
that Russia has a bomb, we should junk all else, 
concentrate our energies on more and better bombs 
to keep ahead 

6 


The voters may get a limited crack at this 
problem, too—if Gen. Groves, wartime atom. chief, 
goes through with his idea of trying to unseat Sen. 
McMahon, atom committee chairman, in Con- 
necticut next November 
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Remember back when the brawniest men in town were 
the fellows who stoked the powerhouse boilers? Well, today 
they wear uniforms or business clothes, and sit quietly alert, 
like the men shown above. For from the control panels around 
them, they not only operate the turbines providing a city with 
light and power, they also feed giant furnaces with powdered 
coal—at the twist of a wrist. 

Today, in many factories, central heating plants and huge 
electric generating stations throughout the country, specially 
prepared coals are helping to deliver more heat and more 
kilowatt-hours per ton. Indeed, mine operators have built 
million-dollar preparation plants, where coal is washed, 
graded, blended and treated to meet the requirements of 
every type of combustion equipment. 

In modern equipment, coal is making possible the gen- 
eration of as much as 750,000 Ibs. of steam per hour from a 
single boiler. No wonder coal is now being used to generate 
almost two-thirds of America’s electric power. 





; oe St ae 
Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co 





Modernizing America’s bituminous coal 
mines means replacing “pick and shovel” 
mining with machines. Today more than 91% 
of production is mechanically cut and 64% is 
mechanically loaded. And among many new 
preparation plants now under construction is 
one designed to wash and grade coal for spe- 
cific uses at a record rate of 2,000 tons an hour. 

Largely as a result of modernization by 
progressive management, the American 
miner's average daily output is five times 
greater than that of the British miner and his 
take-home pay is higher than that paid by 
any other major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


., Pistsburgh, Pa. 














Branded oil 
with an 
Engineering 


Degree! 






* In every major field, industries are 
benefitting by Texaco’s One Purchase 
Agreement for all their plants... 
Using quality Texaco lubricants prescribed 
by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers .. 

* Whose specialized production cost- 

cutting experience is applied to your 

operations... 

So that you get the right Texaco lubricants, 

in the right quantities, in the right places, 


at the right times ... 


J 
J 


CUT 


production 


COSTS... 


by using oil with an 
. ‘ 
Engineering Degree! 


* Through the more than 2300 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants 
Today, for example: more stationary Diesel 
horsepower in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco Ursa Oils than with any other brand 


* You can do the same — step up output, 
cut unit costs 
Call the nearest Texaco Wholesale Distrib- 
uting Plant or write to The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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How Rails and Air Have Divided 
the First-Class Travel Market 


Percent ¢f Total Revenue Passenger Miles 
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AIRLINES gain among first class travelers. 


And now low-fare aircoach sets stage for . . . 


The Coming Air-Rail Battle 


Last week’s fare hike puts eastern rail coach rates higher 
than air coach. With rail travel already losing ground to air, this 
may signal a basic shift in U. S. travel habits. 


I'wo of America’s three great inter 
city passenger carriers are following op 
posite pricing policies. 

The railroads are raising fares. The 
airlines are holding fares level or are 
bringing them down. 

If these opposite policies continue, 
a basic shift long predicted by air en- 
thusiasts may actually come true: Air- 
lines may become the No. 1 long- 


distance passenger Carricr. 
e Rail Boost—Last weck the castern 


railroads, which had already boosted 
fares 28% since the war, raised them 
again. The new hike put fares 44% 
above the 1946 level, and, significantly, 
put many rail-coach one-way fares 
higher than air-coach fares. 

This latest fare increase got through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last month by a split 6-4 decision. ICC 
Chairman Mahafhe called the new 
fare increase a serious mistake. In a 
sharply worded dissent he said that 
“the time has come for [the eastern 
railroads] to experiment with reduced 
fares, rather than with further in- 
creases. The future passenger market 
of the country is more promising than 


it has been at any time in the past 
‘The railroads can expect to share rea 
sonably in that market only at fares 
which will attract an increasing volume 
of traffic.” 

Mahafhic pointed out that western 
and southern railroads have raised fares 
only about 10% since 1946, and that 
these roads have lost traffic to 
intercity bus lines than have the east- 
ern roads. 

he eastern railroads, in swinging the 
ICC majority, brought an old, familiar, 
but still persuasive argument to bear. 
They reported that losses in passenger 
business are getting too big for freight 
carnings to absorb. 

e Exceptions—Even so, not all eastern 
roads went along with the new fare 
increase. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford announced on Noy. 30 that 
passengers who buy round-trip tickets 
will in some cases avoid the increase, 
in other cases pay a reduced rate. 

e Rail Deficit—Both ICC and the rail 
roads agree on one fact: Barring another 
war, passenger trafic as a whole will 
continue to run at a loss. 

Actually, the deficit in railroad-pas 


less 
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senger operafions is a bookkeeping loss 
rather than real money out of pocket. 
Passenger revenues cover all the costs 
directly chargeable to them. In addi- 
tion the passengers pay something to- 
ward general overhead, maintenance of 
way, and similar expenses that the 
roads would have to meet whether they 
hauled passengers or not. But their 
contribution isn’t as much at account- 
ants figure it should be. 

e Steadily Down—During the war, the 
railroads made money on their passenger 
business—about $250-million a year— 
even after charging it with a full share 
of overhead. But since the war the pat- 
tern of intercity travel has changed. 
With new cars pouring out of Detroit, 
auto travel is way up. Bus travel, after 
a drop, has held its own. Air travel, 
fairly level from 1946 through 1948, 
began to climb this year. Only rail 
trafic has declined steadily. 


|. Airlines Start Fighting 


The airlines, of course, are passenger 
carriers first; freight traffic doesn’t 
amount to much. And the airlines have 
no serious complaints about mail, bag- 
gage, and express revenues. (They 
shouldn't, say railroaders—air mail is 
subsidized.) 

e Airline Pickup—Even so, until lately 
most U.S. air carriers were flying along 
in the red. But early this year things 
suddenly picked up. The reasons: 

e CAB O.K.'d some upward revisions in 
mail pay. 

e The air safety record had improved. 

e The airlines experimented with re- 
duced fares. 

e Fare Costs—On any long-range basis 
the big reason is probably the last one 
—for the first time in airline history air 
fares are truly competitive fares. 

Fare cuts have taken two forms. Most 
lines have tried out a family-fare scheme 
(half fares for the rest of the family). A 
few lines went further, notably Capital 
Airlines and Northwest Airlines, and ex- 
perimented with ‘coach’ fares: one 
way rates roughly approximating rail- 
coach rates. 

The air experience with reduced fares, 
both coach and family plan, has been 
encouraging. Air coach is being added 
on more and more runs. 

e Coach Planes—American Airlines, big 
gest of the air carriers, hopes to get CAB 
approval in time to start the first sched- 
uled New York to California aircoach 
service Dec. 27. At first American will 
use DC-4 planes transferred from cargo 
service. Later the company plans to put 
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Will higher fares speed the drop... 
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Airlines . . . and the Rail Coach Market 


While no airline is now operating high-density, high-frequency 
air coach on the New York-Chicago run, the following break- 
down suggests that such an operation is almost inevitable. 


N. ¥.-Chicago: RAIL COACH 


ONE DEPARTURE each way each 
day permits maximum of 1,120 
one-way fares. 


N. ¥.-Chicago: AIR COACH 


12 FLIGHTS each way each day 
permit maximum of 1,104 one-way 
fares. 





TWO TRAINS needed to maintain 
service. 


FOUR DC-6B PLANES needed to 
maintain service, based on 9 hours 
per 24 average utilization of air- 
craft. 





560 SEATS per train. 


92 SEATS per plane. 





$3.8 MILLION buys two new trains 
roughly comparable to N.Y. Cen- 
tral’s Pacemaker. Each 14-car train 
consists of 10 coaches, one dining 
car, one kitchen-lounge car, one 
baggage-dormitory car, one obser- 
vation car, one two-unit diesel loco- 
motive. 


$3.8 MILLION buys four new Doug- 
las DC-6B air-coach planes. Ten- 
tative price per plane: $950,000. 





DEPRECIATION LOW — ICC permits 
25 year depreciation, with 7/2 % 
salvage valve after that period. 


DEPRECIATION HIGH — Major air- 
lines depreciate equipment in 7 
years, allow 10% for salvage 
value. 





OVERHEAD ENORMOUS; so are op- 
erating costs and property taxes. 


OVERHEAD LOW in comparison 
with rail overhead. One reason: 
U.S. Government operates and 
maintains the right of way. 
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crease in mail rates, but have received 
only a 25% temporary increase. 

Express also is doing pretty badly; 

kickbacks from the express agency are 
minute. And the biggest deficit makers, 
the short-haul and branch-line runs, are 
hardest to do anything about. 
@ Rails’ Answer—Then how can some 
passenger railroaders be optimistic? 
‘They argue that their service has real 
compctitive advantages. 

One, they say, is spaciousness. A train 
is roomy; the best and biggest of air- 
liners is cramped. Then—comfort, gen- 
erally. No bumpy air or lap meals. And 
even with the postwar increases in fares, 
rail tickets are still cheaper than air on 
many runs, especially in the Middle 
West and Far West, and most especially 
on round trips. 

linally, railroaders aren’t shy at all 
about talking safety. 

Also some rail operating costs are 
coming down. Conversion from steam 
to diesel power has helped; so has new 
lightweight equipment, and faster turn- 
around. But there are limits. Railroads 
are tied to existing roadbeds; and im- 
provements in equipment come slowly. 


Il. The Airlines’ Advantage 


This may be the place where the air- 
lines win out, in the long run. First of 
all, the airlines don’t have to maintain 
their own right of way, as the railroads 
do. ‘Terminals, yes—the air carriers pay 
their share. But the airlanes themselves 
are government operated. 

Right now air traffic is getting con- 
gested. If a big increase in air traffic 
comes, the airline right-of-way will need 
modernization. 

The air will be carved up neatly into 

tracks, with high-frequency-radio block 
signals. The cost will be high, but the 
government undoubtedly will foot the 
bill. 
e Equipment—That’s one thing in the 
airlines’ favor. Another is equipment. 
Every time a new passenger airplane 
comes along, the economics of the air- 
line business change. A new +48-passen- 
ger plane packs more than double the 
load of an older 21-passenger plane, at 
much less than double the operating 
cost. And it flics almost double the 
miles per day. 

The airlines, by and large, have re- 
equipped since the war with new, big- 
ger, and faster aircraft. When these 
planes are eventually replaced, there will 
come another stepup in performance. 
The next round of transport aircraft 
unquestionably will be much faster than 
today’s equipment—perhaps 450 m.p.h. 
or better as against today’s 300 m.p.h. 
As plane size and speed again go up, 
proportionately fewer units of equip- 
ment will be needed. Both equipment 
costs and operating costs—per passenger 
mile—should continue to decline 
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Ore Problem Eases 


Five Little Steel companies join in definite plans for Lab- 
rador ore development. Meanwhile, beneficiation projects to im- 


prove poor-grade ores continue. 


During the past few years, nearly 
everybody in the steel business has 
been wondering where ore will come 
from after present Mesabi supplies in 
northern Minnesota run out. So have 
steel’s customers. Mesabi won’t be fin- 
ished as a higher-grade ore source to- 
morrow or next month, but when 
thinking is done in terms of decades, 
the problem appears more acute. 

That problem looks less ominous 
this weck. Here’s why: 

‘Two major approaches to a solution 

are being followed. (1) Exploration of 
new ore bodies outside the U.S. 
chiefly in northern Canada and in 
Brazil and Venezuela. (2) Develop- 
ment of the beneficiation process by 
which low-grade taconite ores, plenti- 
ful in Minnesota, are converted into 
usable ores (BW —Oct.1 5°49,p25). 
e Canadian Deal—Now, for the first 
time, you can be pretty sure what the 
nation’s major stecl companies are do- 
ing to insure future iron-ore supplies. 
\ large share still will come from the 
Mesabi range, but within a decade, 20- 
million additional tons will be coming 
in from Labrador and northern Que- 
bec (BW —Sep.11’48,p40). Another 15- 
million tons will be obtained from two 
beneficiation projects now being de- 
veloped. 

Ihe big move came this week when 
a group of American and Canadian ore 
companies and five U.S. steel makers 
signed a deal that will result in full- 
scale development of the vast, rich 
northern Canadian ore fields. 

The Canadian undertaking is the 
combined effort of two new companies, 
Hollinger-Hanna, Ltd., and Iron Ore 
Co. of Canada. Hollinger-Hanna, which 
will manage operations for a fee of 10¢ 
per ton, is a combination of the firms 
that carried on most of the exploration 
work, Hanna Coal & Iron Corp., Cleve- 
land, and three Canadian concerns, 
Labrador Mining & Exploration Co., 
Ltd., Hollinger North Shore Explora- 
tion Co., Ltd., and Hollinger Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines, Ltd. 

e Share Cost—Iron Ore, made up of 
five customer companies, Armco, Na- 
tional, Republic, Whecling, and 
Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube, will put 
up about half the necessary capital. 

¢ Building Program—Construction and 
equipment installation won't begin for 
at least a year. But the goals already 
have been set: 10-million tons of ore 
per year for the first five years of mining 
operations and 20-million a year after. 


This will require construction of a 
railroad from the mines to Seven 
Islands, 360 miles away on the St. 
Lawrence River, as well as terminal and 
port facilities at Seven Islands and 
development of mining properties. ‘Total 
bill for the project is figured at some- 
where between $150-million and $200- 
million, with the five American steel 
makers kicking in around $75-million. 

One choice still must be made: the 

route of the ore haul after it reaches 
Seven Islands. Two ways are open 
(BW —Feb.5'49,p23). One would fol- 
low the long-proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway. This would bring ore by 
water to the mills at Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Chicago and would place it 
a short rail distance from Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown. The alternative is 
coastwise shipment to Atlantic ports 
and then a rail haul inland to mills 
(BW—Mar.12’49,p31). 
e Extent—This means five producers 
now have a source of large quantities 
of high-grade ore. Estimates run to more 
than 300-million tons, much of which 
is above 60% natural iron—Mesabi orc 
now being shipped averages 51%. 

But northern Canadian develop 

ments haven’t ruled out beneficiation 
as a big factor in future ore sources. 
Erie Mining Co., operated by Pickands 
Mather & Co. for itself and for Beth- 
lehem, Youngstown, and Interlake Iron, 
is continuing development work at its 
Mesabi plant at Aurora, Minn. (BW— 
Oct.15’49,p25). 
e Other Sources—Meanwhile, Armco, 
Whecling, Cleveland Cliffs Iron, and 
Oglebay-Norton have formed Reserve 
Mining Co. as a developmental proj- 
ect to tap other magnetic taconite de- 
posits at Mesabi. Production schedules 
call for 5-million tons of usable ore 
per year. 

Some American steel makers, how- 
ever, aren’t in the race for new sources. 
They don’t have to be. 

U.S. Steel, which has the lion’s share 
of the rich but dwindling Mesabi de- 
posits under its thumb, is in excellent 
ore condition. 

Sharon Steel, when it purchased U.S. 
Steel’s Farrell (Pa.) plant a few years 
back, got a deal from Big Steel which 
guarantees it all the ore it needs. 

Jones & Laughlin probably will de- 
pend on Mesabi and northern New 
York deposits for its needs in the future. 

Inland is another outfit with enough 
Mesabi ore to sit back and relax for a 
long time 
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What Ails New England? 


And the South, and the West, and the Southwest? National 
Planning Assn. plans studies onall these regions. New Committee of 
New England will take its cue from work of Committee of the South. 


Why has New England been getting 
the short end of the stick in postwar 
industrial expansion? What particular 
economic headaches do the northeast- 
ern states have? And what can business 
and the government do about them? 

No one has the answers to these ques- 
tions now. But the National Planning 
Assn. hopes to get them. This week it 
is laving the foundations for an clab- 
orate program of research and planning 
on New England’s economic problems. 
e N. E. Committee—T'o handle the job, 
N.P A. is setting up a subsidiary group 
called the Committee of New 
England. Membership will consist of 
businessmen, labor leaders, educators, 
professional men, and government of- 
ficials. Economists with a New England 
background will do the actual research. 
ihe end product will be a series of 
studies tailormade for New England and 
its particular problems. 

e South’s Committee—This is N.P.A.’s 
second venture in a regional approach 
to planning. Its first was the Committee 
of the South, set up in 1946 with a 
membership consisting almost entirely 


to be 


of Southerners 

N.P.A.’s main idea in establishing 
the Committee of the South was to get 
around the widespread southern resent- 


ment of outside interference. Below 
Mason and Dixon's line there is a gen- 


eral fecling that any package carrying 
a northern postmark should be soaked 
in water overnight before opening. 
N.P.A. hoped that, with Southerners 
handling the job, its recommendations 
would get a sympathetic reception 
@ Local Planning—But the Committee 
of the South did more than just that. 
Its research program demonstrated that 
regional planning has some advantages 
all its own 
country as big as this, any na- 
tionwide program is bound to be an 
oversimplification. The cotton planter 
refuses to lose any sleep over the prob- 
lems of labor productivity in Detroit. 
And the Michigan manufacturer doesn’t 
] ibout the boll weevil. To 


In a 


care a hang 
strike a realistic note vou have to talk 
in terms of local problems. 


@ Results—This is just what the Com- 
mittee of the South is doing. Its first 
big job was a report on “The Impact 
of Federal Policies on the Economy of 
the South,” prepared for the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. Dr. C. 
B. Hoover and Dr. B. U. Ratchford, 
both of Duke Universitv, did the work 
on it (BW —Jun.25°49,p31). Some of 
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their findings made Southerners swallow 
hard—the experts came out in favor of 
lower prices for cotton and tobacco, for 
instance. But the general reception in 
the South was enthusiastic. 

e Following Suit—The success of the 
Committee of the South sold N.P.A. 
on the regional approach. It also started 
some New Englanders thinking. When 
Vermont's Sen. Ralph Flanders tried 
out the idea of a similar Committee of 
New England on a group of local 


leaders, they bought it on the spot. 
Phe new group will have the blessing 
of the congressional opposite number 








High Television Mast 


British Broadcasting Corp.’s newest  tele- 
vision mast rises 750 ft., weighs 90 tons. 
Yet it pivots on a ball-bearing just two 
inches in diameter. The mast is of the type 
that is based on a single point (instead of on 
wide-spread tripod legs) and is anchored by 
guy wires from the top. 


of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Its first research project will be 
a report on the impact of federal policies 
on New England, requested by Wyo- 
ming’s Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman of the joint committee. ‘This 
will parallel the Hoover-Ratchford job. 

Once it gets the Committee for New 
England going, N.P.A. intends to set 
up a similar group for the western 
states. And eventually it hopes to get a 
Committee for the Southwest at work. 
e Why Move South?—Meanwhile, the 
Committee of the South is going ahead 
with its own program. Its latest job is 
a solid study called “Why Industry 
Moves South” by Glenn E. McLaugh- 
lin and Stefan Robock (available from 
N.P.A., 800 21st St.. N.W., W ashing- 
ton 6, D. C.; price $3). 

This is an analysis of the reasons that 
led some 50 companies to locate $8 
new plants in the South. It throws a 
good deal of new light on the old ques- 
tion of what the South has to offer a 
new industry. And it can also serve as a 
useful handbook for any businessman 
who is wrestling with the problem of 
where to put a new plant 
e Three Factors—McLaughlin and Ro- 
bock decide that from the standpoint 
of location theory most industries fall 
into one of three main groups: 

e@ Market-oriented industries, such as 
automobile assembly, some food prod- 
ucts, and building materials. 

e@ Materials-oriented industries, such as 
dairy products, paper, and mineral 
products. This class includes the big 
power users—aluminum, for instance. 

@ Labor-oriented such as 
shoes and apparel. 

It is often said that cheap labor is 
the South’s big selling point. But Mc- 
Laughlin and Robock conclude that 
45% of the new plants they studied 
were market-oriented—that is, they were 
established because the southern mar- 
ket had become big enough to make a 
local plant pay off. 

About 30% of the new plants were 

matcrials-oriented. Only 25% were 
labor-oriented. In gencral, the plants 
that came South seeking markets or ma 
terials were bigger and employed more 
people than those that came for labor. 
Most of the big ones were market-ori- 
ented—for instance, International Har- 
vester at Memphis, General Motors as- 
sembly at Atlanta, Ford at Atlanta, 
Celanese at Rock Hill, S. C., Curtiss 
Candy at Dallas. 
e More to Follow—If McLaughlin and 
Robock are right, the postwar industri- 
alization of the South is nowhere near 
the end of its string. New industry may 
soak up the unabsorbed labor supply. 
But the improved living standards that 
go with industrialization will widen 
the market. And that will provide an 
incentive for more new industry. 


industri¢cs, 
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BANNED IN ATLANTA for race reasons, Lost Boundaries raises the question . . . 


ls Movie Censorship Legal? 


There’s finally going to be a test case on whether movie 
—or any—precensorship is constitutional. No matter which way it's 
decided, the movie and video industries will be affected. 


Local censors have been cutting, 
snipping, and banning films almost at 
will since the earliest days of movies 
No one knows whether they have a 
legal right to do this. And no one for 
more than three decades has really 
made an effort to find out. 

It finally took an independent pro- 
ducer, Louis de Rochement, to force 
the issue. The Atlanta board of cen- 
sors recently banned Lost Boundaries, 
his study of racial intolerance against 
a Negro family that ‘‘crossed over.” So 
de Rochement and his distributor have 
brought suit in a U. S. district court on 
the grounds that Atlanta’s censorship 
code is unconstitutional. 

e Significance—No matter which way 
the Supreme Court decides when the 
case gets there, it is bound to have a 
considerable effect on the movie indus 
try. Indirectly it could also affect the 
new television industry, which bristles 
with still unknown legal problems. In 
fact, television itself has just had _ its 
first major legal brush with the censors 

Hollywood would probably be a lot 
happier if the Lost Boundaries affair 
hadn't gone so far. For censorship is a 
sort of insurance for Hollywood. 

e Insurance—It’s both vexatious and 
costly insurance, of course. The seven 
state and 70 citv boards of censors must 
review all films by law before they’re 
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shown, for which they charge the in- 
dustrv hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars yearly in fees. But once they have 
passed a film, it is virtually certain not 
to fetch up in court on charges of harm 
ing public morals or the like. ‘The 
system doesn’t, of course, prevent pres- 
sure groups like the League of Decency 
from picketing or blacklisting pictures 
of which they disapprove. But Holly 
wood figures that precensorship at least 
helps in keeping them quict. 

\ lot of motion-picture people are 
afraid that Lost Boundarics will wreck 
this cosy arrangement. They figure that 
Hollywood is going to lose whether 
de Rochement wins or loses. They argue 
that: 

If he wins, more and more pictures 
are going to go through court litiga 
tions after thev’re shown. 

If he loses, things will be even 
worse. An adverse decision would give 
local censorship the green light, pro- 
duce a flock of new codes and boards to 
harass them. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
and others reply that de Rochement has 
a very good chance of winning his case, 
and, that if he docs, the industrv’s fears 
will probably prove groundless. ‘They 
point out that it is a tough job to de- 
fine a threat to public morals, tougher 
still to make it stick in court. And, in 


any Case, they insist that court actions 
wouldn’t cost the industry any more 
than it now pays in fees to the censor- 
ship boards. 

e Freedom of Speech—For years the 
American Civil Liberties Union, which 
is lending a hand to de Rochement, has 
been trying to get some producer or 
exhibitor to test the law. (The last 
Supreme Court test, in 1915, ended 
with an adverse decision for Mutual 
Film Co. in its case against the Ohio 
state board.) It wanted someone to 
make a clean-cut case by simply show 
ing a film without first submitting it 
for censorship. But Hollywood has 
confined itself, where it has acted, to 
fighting deletions or bans on the spe 
cific film involved. 

The present case has been brought 
by RD-DR Corp. (Reader’s Digest-de 
Rochement) and Film Classics, Inc., 
the distributor. The lawyers are basing 
their case on (1) the First Amendment, 
which guarantees freedom of speech, 
press, and religion; and (2) the “due 
process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which forbids abridgment 
by the states of any civil rights. The 
lawyers pin their hopes on the fact 
that Supreme Court decisions since the 
Mutual Film case have widened the 
concept of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Further, there was some doubt in 

1915 whether freedom of the press ex- 
tended to ‘‘entertainment.”” But recent 
Supreme Court decisions remove any 
doubt on this score. 
e Television—As far as the television 
gocs, a decision in de Rochement’s 
favor might well remove a lot of possible 
trouble in the future. It’s conceivable 
that the movie type of censorship, if 
it continues, could make trouble for 
television. 

In fact, it already has. Early this 

year the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Censors—a_ notoriously tough outfit— 
tried to move in on the films shown 
over Pennsylvania television stations 
It ordered video stations to submit all 
film used for review. Among other 
things, this would have murdered news- 
reels, where time is a vital clement. 
e Interstate .Commerce—Du Mont, 
Philco, and other station owners in the 
state brought suit in a U.S. district 
court, and won the first round. The 
court held that the censors invaded a 
field of interstate commerce over which 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction. This week the state 
board appealed the ruling to a circuit 
court. 

The first decision, in a sense, ducked 
the major issue. It did not tackle the 
constitutional question of whether 
precensorship is legal. If the higher 
court should make its decision on the 
basis of interstate commerce, the whole 
question of TV censorship would still 


go begging. 
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Atom Breeder 


On schedule, AEC starts 
building atomic reactor which 
will produce more fissionable 
material than it consumes. 


How much uranium is there? Only 
enough for atomic bombs, or enough 
for atomic power, too? 

There are two good answers to that 
question 

(1) Plenty. Uranium is not a very 
scarce metal. A number of high-grade 
deposits are worked, and, if you count 
low-grade sources, uranium 1s no scarcer 
than many nonferrous metals in com- 
mon industrial use. As a matter of 
fact, Mallinckrodt Chemical Co. has just 
been authorized to sell metallic uranium 
(at $50 a pound) for metallurgical and 
other research. ‘The other answer is . . . 

2) Practically none. Trouble is there 

are two kinds of uranium: heavy ura- 
nium with an atomic weight of 238, and 
light uranium with a weight of 235. 
Only the light kind can be used to pro- 
duce atomic energy—and that is the 
scarce kind; only one part in 140 of 
natural uranium is U235. 
e Breeder Reactor— Ihe bridge between 
these two contradictory answers is the 
breeder reactor—a device to get atomic 
energy out of the plentiful heavy ura- 
nium. No one has even built one yet. 
But the Atomic Energy Commission 
has been designing one for years (BW— 
Apr.30°49,p74+).  Uhis week AEC an- 
nounced it was starting to build a 
breeder reactor. It will be built at the 
new reactor proving ground at Arco, 
Idaho, will cost about $3.5-million. 
Bechtel Corp., of San Francisco, will 
build it; ARC’s Argonne Laboratory in 
Chicago will do the nuclear work. 

This is the idea of a breeder reactor: 
Suppose you put a 140-Ib. chunk of 
uranium into a conventional reactor, 
such as one of the Hanford piles which 
now make plutonium for atom bombs. 
Phe one pound of U235 in your chunk 
would “burn” in an atomic chain re 
iction: the remaining U238 wouldn't 


However, some of the U23S—say_ half 
a pound of it—would be transformed 
by the atomic “fire” into plutonium; 
this is an artificial element which does 


not exist in nature but is just as good an 


itomic fuel as U235 

At Hanford, the AEC skims off this 
plutonium for bombs. But suppose you 
instead as fuel to keep the 
atomic fire going after your U235 was 
used up. Then burning the half pound 
of plutonium ought to transform about 
mother quarter pound of U238 into 
plutonium And so en. You would 
soon end up with your fuel exhausted 
ind about 138 pounds of useless U238 


used it 
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on hand. At this rate, fissionable ma- 
terial is still mighty scarce. 

Suppose, however, that you had a 
better-designed reactor. So much better 
that when you burned your pound of 
U235 you would transform, not half a 
pound, but a full pound of U238 into 
plutonium. ‘Then when your U235 
was gone, you could keep the fire going 
with your pound of plutonium—creating 
another pound in the process. ‘That 
pound would keep the fire going again, 
and so on. You could keep operating 
until the whole 140 pounds of uranium 
was consumed. And each pound would 
give you 10-million kwh. of power. 

Actually it is conceivable that in a 
good enough reactor, cach pound of 
burning fuel would transmute a little 
more than a pound of U23§ into plu- 
tonium. Then you could skim off a 
little plutonium on the side for bombs. 
e Crucial for Power—All this is theo- 
retically possible. Sometime in 1952, 
AEC will have its new reactor in opera- 
tion and will know whether breeding is 
also a practical possibilitv. And that 
will determine whether atomic fuel is 
plentiful or scarce. 

It will also provide the first demon- 
stration of producing clectric power by 
atomic energy. The breeder will run 
at temperatures comparabic to a mod- 
ern steam plant, will get the heat out 
by circulating liquid metal, and can use 
the heat for power. (In technical terms, 
also, it will be a fast-neutron reactor 
using enriched fuel.) 

It is appropriate that the 
should also be a power producer. For 
the main question it is designed to 
answer is actually more crucial for in- 
dustrv than for the military. Bombs and 
military power plants can get along on 
scarce fuel. But if breeding is possible, 
the world has a huge new power source, 
its reserves comparable to those of coal. 
e Other Reactors—This week the AEC 
also reported how it was doing with 
the three other reactors in its develop 
ment program. In each case, the proj 
ects are moving slower and costing more 
than was hoped when the program was 
formulated carly this vear. 

Construction will not start until next 
spring on the materials tester—a high 
powered reactor which will be used to 
find out the effect of an intense atomic 
“fire” on various materials of construc- 
tion. The estimated cost is now up to 
$25-million. 

General Electric’s pilot model power 
plant will also go into construction next 
spring. his is intended to produce 
a substantial quantity of electric power 
—and perhaps to breed. Its cost is esti- 
mated at $25-million to $40-million. 

Westinghouse’s atomic submarine 
engine will not be built, it is now 
planned, until 1952. It will be built 
near Pittsburgh, will cost something 
over $25-million. 


breeder 


Noses and Income 


Census this time will find 
out total income as well as 
population. Data will offer good 
clew to markets and sales. 


As of now, there’s only one agency 
in Washington that has any business 
asking you how much money you made 
last year: the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. But in April you'll have to lay this 
information on the line for another 
government agent: your census cnu- 
merator. For the first time, he will ask 
your salary and nonsalary income and 
that of every member of your family— 
about 100-million people. 
¢ Key to Sales—Sales managers and mar- 
keting experts will savor this new in- 
formation. So will every firm that tries 
to do business in a scientific way. Added 
up, it will tell how many people make 
how much money—and how many there 
are in what states, cities, and counties. 

These figures will be an added div- 
idend from the world’s biggest measur- 
ing job: the decennial U.S. census. 

e Information, Please—Census expects 
to collect about 5-billion facts on 150- 
million people in three or four weeks. 

E:xcept for the income question—and 
whether vou have a television set—Cen- 
sus will ask for about the same informa- 
tion it requested last time. 

Phe enumerator will ask: Do you live 
n a house, apartment, trailer, tent, or 
boat? How many rooms? What kind of 
water supply, toilet facilities, bathtub, 
heating equipment? Of farmers he will 
ask: Hlow many acres do you own, rent, 
sharecrop? How much do you spend 
How far 


for machinery, gasoline, feed? 
are vou from a trading center? 
e Results—By May of next year, pre- 
liminary population figures will be out. 
By Dec. 1, 1950, the agency will have 
to hand in the certified figures for the 
population of cach state. ‘This will de- 
termine whether a state has gained or 
lost in its number of representatives to 
Census experts figure 17 
Biggest winner: 


Congress 
states will be affected 
California, with seven new seats 

Phen will come a couple of vears of 
whipping the data into final shape. But 
long before the job is finished, adver- 
tising agencies, publishers, and cham- 
bers of commerce will be bringing to 
your attention the business highspots 
how vour town, your industry, and your 
market have grown since 1940 
e Citv Count—Citics of 50,000 or more 
will be treated two wavs: as a “‘metro- 
politan area,” including the counties in 
which the citv is located, and as an “‘ur- 
banized area,” including only urban 
dwellers. This wall 
velopers, road builders, utility people. 


interest city de- 
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Spherical tank made by “orange- 
OLD peel” method gave too much scrap 


in cutting; cost too much to weld. 





Icosasphere 283 ft. in diameter has 2,620 sq. 


LESS STEEL ft. of surface area. It can be cut with only 350 


sq. ft. of scrap; orange-peel sphere gives 1,050 sq. ft. 


Make the sphere with pieces of dif- 
IDEA ferent design and arrangement; use 


’ 


“memory” of Plexiglas to figure out shapes. 


FEWER WELDS 





NEW Icosasphere tank has fewer pieces; 
produces much less scrap in cut- 


ting; requires less welding. 


Icosasphere has only 468 ft. of welds; or- 
ange-peel sphere requires 590 ft. Total cost 
of Icosasphere erected is $16,300; of orange-peel sphere, $18,825. 


Icosahedron + Plexiglas = Less Scrap 


Problem: to cut plates for the shell 
of a spherical tank—with a minimum 
of scrap and a minimum length of 
he conventional “‘or- 
ange-peel” design has too much of both 
J. O. Jackson, vice-president of Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., has found 
an answer: the Icosasphere 

Any regular solid (one with all faces 
identical, such as a cube) can theoreti- 
cally be expanded by internal pressure 
to form a sphere. Each face and edge, 
of course, will become curved. ‘Then 
if metal pieces are cut to exactly these 
shapes, they can be put together to 
form a sphere. 

Jackson figured out that the regular 


welded scams. 
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solid that would work out with Icast 
scrap left over was the icosahedron—a 
solid with 20 faces, each an equilateral 
triangle Four adjacent faces of the 
solid itself form a parallelogram when 
they are flattened out. It can be cut 
with very little waste. So five curved 
pieces similar to these parallelograms 
will form a_ sphere. \ctually, for 
spheres bigger than 15 ft. in diameter, 
these shapes are subdivided—but only 
because it costs more to use _ sheets 
wider than 100 inches.) 

Next problem was to determine the 
exact flat surface which, when “dished,” 
would form the required curved surface. 
This can’t be done mathematically, or 


by drafting methods. Jackson solved it 
by using the “memory” property of 
Plexiglas. 

First he warmed a sheet of Plexiglas, 
formed it to spherical shape, and held 
it there while it cooled. Next, he cut 
the required piece. Finally, he warmed 
it again to the softening point. ‘Then 
“memory” took charge, and the Plexi 
glas flattened itself out again. ‘That 
gave Jackson the required flat shape. 
Pieces of steel, cut to that shape from 
a plate and dished, went together to 
form a spherical tank. 

The Plexiglas process is applicable 
to many types of formed work other 
than spheres. 
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Does Your Research Pay Off? 


It's a hard job to figure out how much return you're getting 
from each research dollar. Now Olin Industries, Inc., has developed 
a way to find out—by cost-accounting methods. 


Few manufacturers teday would ques- 
tion that research is valuable in their 
businesses; not standing still is too im- 
portant in a competitive market. The 
“How much research?” 
If you do too little, you might as well 
forget the whole thing; if you do too 
much, you may find that the expense 
exceeds the return 
e New Measure—To be sure they're do- 
ing neither too little nor too much, 
management men today want proof that 


big question is: 


their research dollars are earning a good 
return. But it is a tough proposition to 
figure out exactly what the return is. 
Now Olin Industries, Inc., of East 
Alton, Ill., has come up with a way of 
getting that figure. 


Fred Olsen, Olin’s director of re- 
search and development, worked out the 
“Index of Return” He says it per- 
mits management “to submit research 
results to the same kind of audit as is 
used to measure the productivity of the 
factory or of the sales department.” 

e Three Results—Basically, any success- 
ful research project results either in an 
improved manufacturing process, an im- 
proved product, or a new product. So, 
basically, the problem is to assign cash 
values to those results, which vou can 
compare with the cost of the research. 

The first of the three wasn’t too hard 

Olsen simply takes the ac 


idea. 


to evaluate 


tual reduction in manutacturing cost 
for one vear of an improved process or 
product as compared with the old one. 
Sometimes with an improved product, 
the new process will cost more. But 
it’s worth it if sales increase enough.) 


* Trouble—But assigning a value to the 


research involved in a new or an im 
proved product was a lot harder. Olsen 
points out that eke can say exactly 
what the value of an improved product 
is. If it hadn’t been improved, the com- 


iv might have had to spend more on 
advertising and promotion to keep its 





iles up. With the improved product 
that money doesn’t have to be spent; 
that’s one of the cash return from 

earch tl can’t be pinned down. 


r 
Bevond that, who can say what part of 


the increased sale of an improved prod- 
uct is due to research? 

So, says Olsen, “we found that the 
thing to do was to be arbitrary about 
it.” On an improved product, he figures 
the return on research at 3% of the 
total sales of the product for one year. 


On a new product, he uses 3% of sales 
for the first three years 

e Basis—The 3% figure was adopted, 
according to Olsen, because many com- 


panies have a policy of allotting 3% of 
net sales to the research budget. So, he 
says, “if 3% of sales should be spent on 
research to maintain the quality of the 
company’s products against competi- 
tion, then 3% ought to be regarded as 
a conservative measure of such products 
is are improved.” The 3% figure, 
Olsen says, may not be appropriate for 
other companies. He uses three years 
instead of one for new products “be- 
cause of the admitted added difficulty 
of developing a new product to its maxi 
mum sales.” 

for an improved process, the In- 
dex of Return is the saving in manu- 
facturing cost for one vear. For a new 
product, it’s 3% of total sales for three 
years. And for an improved product, 
it’s 3% of one year’s sales plus any sav- 
ing in cost (or minus any increase). 
e Example—Here’s how it works out for 
an improved product: When Olsen’s de- 
partment completes the research, it sub 
mits a formal report, called a ee 
proposal,” to the works manager in 
volved. This proposal outling 5 a the 


proposed | work in his fac 


7] 
| process Wll 


tory, gives specifications for il ma 
terials needed, lists the controls that 
must be used to establish the quality 


of the fihal product. It contains sup- 
porting data for each step in the process, 
based on cither pilot-plant 
runs, and describes the apparatus used. 


laboratory or 


lhe proposal also contains statements 
(1) from the sales department, to the 
effect that the new product is accept- 


a 
one, and (2) 


able in place of the old 
clearing 


from the patent department, 
the new process and product as not in- 
fringing current patents. At the same 


Olin’s Index of Return: How It Works in Practice 


New Nonferrous Alloy : 
Improved Metal-Casting Process $2¢ 
Improved Primer 

Improved Detonator : 
Impt ved Shotgun Shell 3 
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$8.039 $8.039 S1.340 

650 26.650 3.626 
547 $45,688 ..-- 46,235 21,669 
Dee OO sw siaaias 52,786 27,687 

B46 263367. -idv<. 260,021 39,323 


time, the financial section of Olsen’s 
department furnishes an estimate of the 
additional earnings the new develop- 
ment should produce. 

At this point, the works or factory 

manager must either accept the pro- 
posal or reject it. If he rejects it, it 
must be for cause. In any case, he can’t 
pigeonhole it. 
e Cost Accounting—Once the technical 
proposal is accepted for factory trial, the 
cost-accounting department goes to 
work on it. First it lays down the ‘‘base 
line” for costs of the old process: raw 
material; direct and indirect labor; yield 
of finished product; amount of scrap; 
steam; water; power; overhead. ‘Then, 
when the new process has been tried for 
three months, the cost accountants de- 
termine the same costs for it All 
changes from the base are attributed to 
the new process. 

These changes are totaled for one 

year, and combined with the figure for 
3% of total sales of the improved prod- 
uct for the vear. The total is the 
Index of Return for the research that 
went into the product improvement, for 
comparison with the actual cost of the 
reseatch. (For five examples of how the 
system has worked out in practice, see 
the table below.) 
e Basic for Decision—Olin also uses the 
Index of Return formula to decide 
whether or not to go ahead with pro- 
posed research projects, and to decide 
between projects. It does this by mak- 
ing advance estimates of the cost of 
research and of the return. “Experience 
has shown,” says Olsen, “that the esti- 
mation of the probable Index of Return 
can be done with sufficient accuracy to 
serve as a reliable guide to future opera- 
tions.” 

In deciding whether or not to go 
ahead with a proposed project, Olin 
multiplies the estimated return by a 
probability that the research will be a 
success, and compares the result with 
the estimated research cost. Unless this 
ratio is at least 3 to the project is 
usually dropped. If 70 projects have 
been offered for consideration, and re- 
search manpower is available for only 
50, then the 50 that show the greatest 
estimated return are the ones carried on. 
e “Formal Methods’—Olsen sees the 
Index as a “new tool” with which man- 
agement can “measure the past per- 
formance of research” and estimate the 
future. “It is import: int to apply formal 
methods,” he says, “to secure financial 
data that will have the same kind of 
acceptability with a board of disechors 
that data on profit fi loss from manu- 
facturing and sales operations receive.” 

Olin makes rifles, shotguns, ammuni- 
tion, and commercial explosives; brass, 
bronze, and other nonferrous allovs in 
such commercial forms as hubcaps, dry- 
cell batteries, and roller skates; and 


cellophane (BW—Nov.12°49,p29). 
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NOW- 


Solenoid Contactors 


in These Large Motor Starters, Too 


Like other Allen-Bradley solenoid starters, 
these new Size 6 and 7 across the line starters 
have no pins, pivots, hinges, or bearings. The 
compact, self-contained switch has only one 
moving part. No other starter is so simple... 
nor so trouble free. Double break, silver alloy 
contacts never need dressing. All terminals 
are accessible from the front... there is no 
back of panel wiring. 
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Quality 


The Size 6 starter is capable of handling 
motors up to 400 horsepower at 440 volts, 
while the Size 7 starter will handle motors up 
to 600 horsepower. Never before has the so- 
lenoid principle... an Allen-Bradley innova- 
tion that has proved so successful in smaller 
Starters . . . ever been used on such large 
starters. These same solenoid contactors can 
also be used on many other types of controls. 


Write for further information... 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ALLEN-BRADLE) 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 85 of a Series 





> Gg 
C leith _Amonca é ompantes 
000 Soh Street 


——-- — Wiladelphio 4 — 






“Signing the Declaration of 
Independence.” In this same room 
the Insurance Company of North 
America was founded in 1792. 
Benjamin Rush, great-grandson of a 


signer of the Declaration, was 
president of the North America 
for many years. 





Tradition expressed 


through STRATHMORE 
| 








The Insurance Company of North America, first capital stock 
fire and marine insurance company founded in this country, 
started in December, 1792, by underwriting vessels and car- 
goes leaving Philadelphia. Today North America writes prac- 
tically all types of insurance except life ... has operated during 
the administration of every president of the United States. 
Obviously a company so rich in tradition requires a quality 
letterhead. Accordingly, North America Companies, which 
consists of the Insurance Company of North America and its 
affiliates, uses a Strathmore letterhead paper. 

If your present letterhead does not fully express the prestige 
of your firm, ask your supplier to submit new designs on 


Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 


Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Price hikes on tires have now been 
posted by all major producers except 
Goodrich and Goodyear. Sciberling 
Rubber started the second round of 
34° boosts last week (BW—Nov.260'49, 
p26). 
6 
Ride-now-pay-later plan is being aban- 
doned by 15 eastern railroads and the 
Union Pacific because of cost. But at 
least one carrier—the New York Central 
—will start accepting passengers’ checks 
instead of cash at ticket windows. 
6 

Missouri’s use tax, long a bone of con- 
tention, has been tossed out by the state 
supreme court. The ruling was based 
on a technicality concerning exemptions 
for certain motor vehicles. Missouri set 
up the tax to collar citizens who ducked 
the local sales tax by buying outside the 
state. 


ra 
Unified operation of the Nickel Plate 
R. R. and the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Ry. became a fact Dec. 1. The Nickel 
Plate, which controls the Wheeling, 
took over W. & L. E.’s properties under 
a lease arrangement. 

e 
Western beer drinkers will soon get 
Goebel beer made on the West Coast. 
Gocbel Brewing Co., Detroit, has just 
bought Golden West Brewing Co., Oak- 
land. Pabst and Altes Brewing, another 
Detroit company, went to California 
a little more than a year ago (BW —Jul. 
17’48,p70). 


e 
Olin’s cellophane (B\W—Nov.12’49,p24) 
will be made at a Pisgah Forest (N.C.) 
plant acquired from E:custa Paper Corp. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who has headed 
E.custa, will resign—presumably because 
of Olin’s ties with munitions making. 

) 
Away from rails: ‘Iwo rail-equipment 
makers were diversifying this week 
Symington-Gould Corp. bought out 
Martin & Schwartz, a manufacturer 
of pumps for filling stations. New York 
\ir Brake picked up a controlling in 
terest in Kinney Mfg. Co. (vacuum 
ind fluid pumps). 

« 
Business failures in October were at an 
eight-vear high for the month. Dun & 
Bradstreet reports 502. casualties, up 
10 from September. 

® 
Gasoline price cuts by Esso Standard 
incl Socony-Vacuum pared 0.1¢ to 0.6¢ 
off the cost per gal. in castern states. 
In Milwaukee, meanwhile, a second 
price war in three months involved 
hye major companies. 
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A good way to give your ad a happy ending 


What happens when you've run a powerful ad 
...when it creates a desire for your product... 
when the prospect is “rarin’” to buy? Will he 
know where to find your product? 

He will, if you use Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ of telephone directories. This 
dealer identification plan means your trade- 
mark or brand name is displayed over a list of 
your local dealers in the ‘yellow pages.’ It’s 
there 24 hours a day...every day. 

Then by adding a short line to your ad like 
“You'll find an authorized dealer listed in the 
‘yellow pages’ of your telephone directory” 
you make it easy and convenient for prospects 
to find the dealers who sell your product. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 
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You'll find an authorized dealer 
listed in the ‘yellow pages’ > 
of your Telephone Directory 








CHEMICALS SERVE THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


with Basic Chemicals...Research...Technical Assistance 


The building industry, which expects to reach a 1949 vol- 
ume of 19 billion dollars, is an important user of prod- 
ucts made with Celanese organic chemicals: plywood and 
composition board bonded with waterproof resins made 
from formaldehyde . . . parts and fixtures made of plastics 
using acetic acid and formaldehyde ... varnishes and 
lacquers from acetone. and alcohols... electric wire 
insulation and plastic floor coverings containing Celanese 
plasticizers. These and many other products used in the 


building industry have their origin in the basic organic 


chemicals produced by the oxidation of natural gases at 


the Celanese Chemcel plant near Bishop, Texas. 





RESEARCH...One of the country’s largest, the 
Chemcel plant is engineered to use the most modern 
processing methods—methods that are the result of 17 
years of continuing research in petroleum chemistry. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE...Celanese offers chem- 
ical assistance to processors and manufacturers serving 
the building and other industries. Laboratory and pilot 
plant facilities are available for the development of 
special compounds. Nationwide storage facilities permit 
overnight delivery of the important organic chemicals. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 
Dept. 49-L, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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below normal. -As 
of the Northeast that depend on wells 
ind reservoirs 
ire beginning to worry 
their next baths are coming from. 

e On the Spot—New York City is pat 
ticularly unhappy. ‘This weck, its reser 
voir system was below 40% of capacity 
And conservation efforts so far have 
made only a very 
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TOMORROW'S WATER 


Delaware watersheds. Total 
storage capacity: 234-billion 
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atskill watersheds. Total stor- 
age capacity: 150-billion gal. 
First used, 1915; reached pres- 
ent capacity, 1927. 


Croton watershed. Total stor- 
age capacity: 103-billion gal. 
First used, 1842; reached pres- 
ent capacity, 1890. 
















Hudson River 


gal. Scheduled for ¢ plet . 
in 1955 Catskill CONNECTICUT 
Aqueduct 
Ta : 
Stee 5 
Ne Oty 
fess 
FOR THE FUTURE? 
The Delaware River itself might 
be dammed to supply water 
for New York, New Jersey, and 
PENNSYLVANIA Pennsylvania. 
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FAR-FLUNG RESERVOIRS aren't enough for New York in face of 1949 drought. 


Water: New York Feels the Pinch 


Reservoirs are down to 40% of capacity as consumption 


This has been one of those years for 


the Northeast. Since midsummer, rain 
fall throughout the area has been way 


a result, those parts 
| for their water supply 
about where 


small dent in the 
ty’s record consumption, 

New York now gets almost all its 
watersheds to the 
Croton and Catskill (map). 
The Croton watershed includes 12 
mmnected reservoirs with a total 


} 
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hits 1.2-billion gal. a day. New supply soon, but only a stopgap. 


capacity of 103-billion gal. This week it 
held just over 40-billion gal. 

The Catskill watershed is really two 
The Ashokan Reservoir impounds water 
that would normally flow southeast into 
the Hudson River. But the Schoharic 
Reservoir holds water that would nor 
mally flow north into the Mohawk 
River; it is diverted south through a 
tunnel into Ashokan. The two reservoirs, 
together, have a capacity of 150-billion 
gal.: this week they were down to about 
56-billion. 

The water from the Catskill water 
shed is brought down through the Cat 
skill Aqueduct, which tunnels under the 
Hudson River, and feeds into Kensico 
Reservoir, This reservoir, with a capac 
itv of 30.6-billion gal., is normally kept 
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IN THE BEARINGS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS 
DC 44 SILICONE GREASE 
CAN SAVE INDUSTRY 


$45,000 000.% A YEAR! 


Count the number of conventional-type 
motors you have in your plant. Multiply 
that number by $4.52 and you have the 
average yearly cost of lubricating these 
motors plus the cost of motor failure 
caused by improper lubrication. That cost 
is based on a carefully conducted study of 
motor lubrication and outage costs due to 
bearing failure in a variety of industrial 
plants across the country. 


RELATIVE LIFE OF MOTOR BEARING LUBRICANTS 
ar ’ 


With an estimated 10 to 15 million motors 
now in service, American industry spends 
45 to 67 million dollars a year that might 
be saved by the use of DC 44 Silicone 
Grease. That possibility is based on the 
performance of this Dow Corning Silicone 
grease in about half a million cartridge 
ball bearings used in a widely advertised 
line of industrial motors. Experience has 
proved that these bearings, prelubricated 
for life with DC 44, require no further 
attention. 

That confirms the testing done by Dow 
Corning, by bearing manufacturers and by 
the military establishment. Data such as 
that shown above indicate that you can 
expect DC 44 Silicone Grease to last at 
least 10 times longer than high temperature 
petroleum greases. 

For more information about Dow Corning 
Silicone Greases, phone our nearest branch 
office or write for data sheet D-12 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta ¢ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Dallas 
Los Angeles e New York 
In Canada: Fibergias Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 











Is Pol 4 ke N a part of 


your production future? 


So many firms have cut costs, improved 
efficiency with Bauer & Black Industrial Tape 
that the expanded Bauer & Black 
Industrial Tape organization now has 

% anew name: POLYKEN Industrial Tape. 










POLYKEN is ready to go to work on 
your problem. The broad POLYKEN 
Industrial Tape line offers 

backed 
industrial adhesive 


dozens of cloth 


tapes for bundling, tying, 
holding, surfacing, 
sealing, laminating... 
or you name it. And 
for special jobs, Bauer 
& Black research 
laboratories offer a 


free technical service. 


Put fifty years of 
production experience to 
work on your problem! Why 
not write us today, outlining 
details? A technically trained 
POLYKEN representative will 
gladly call.And remember... 
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Dozens of POLYKEN tapes for hundreds of diversified jobs. 
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brimful, as a safeguard in case the Cro 
ton or Catskill system should have to be 
taken out of service temporarily. But 
this weck it was down to only about 
14-billion gal. 

e Use, and Waste—The drought is the 
main cause of this frighteningly low 
supply. But things haven't been helped 
any by the fact that the city’s water con 
sumption this year hit a new peak of 
1.2-billion gal. a day. 

One startling fact about the huge 
consumption is that at least a quarter 
of the water is wasted. About 7% is 
lost before it ever gets to consumers- 
by leakage from the city’s underground 
mains and pipes. Beyond that, the city 
estimates that about 20% of the water 
that does get to users is wasted duc 
to leakv faucets and similar carelessness 
e Metering—Officials of the Dept. of 
Water Supply, Gas & Electricity think 
metering of water would stop a lot of 
this waste, and might thus prevent such 
shortages as today’s. But with metering 
comes politics; so metering for domes 
tic use has never got to first basc 

Metered domestic use accounts for 
only 0.9% of total consumption; other 


domestic use takes 57.5% This is 
charged for on a “frontage” basis—that 


is, a flat charge based on amount of 
street frontage, adjusted for such fac 
tors as height of building, number of 
families, number of extra baths, and so 
forth. Most water for industrial and 
commercial uses is metered; it comes 
to 26.5% of the total. Some 8% of the 
vater used is free; it goes to city de 
partments and charitable institutions 
Stores are the city’s biggest business 
users of water. Other big users include 
breweries, hotels, laundries, and power 
ants. Air-conditioning — installations, 
surprisingly, are not big 
Reason: All units using more than five 
gallons a minute 
ind reuse water 
e Conservation—So far, the citv has 
made no effort to force lower 
tion of water. It has appealed—throug 
newspapers and over the radio—for users 
to take it casv, and to 
Since this drive began, consumption 
has dropped to about 1,150,000,000 


water users. 


are required to cool 


consump 
h 


reduce wast 


gal. a dav. But much of this decline 
seasonal—less air conditioning, less 
street sprinkling, no more drinking 


fountains in the parks. 

But if the city doesn’t get a lot of 
iin soon, this may not be enough. In 
that case, the citv’s next 
srObablv be to reduce the water pres 
ure. Chief result would be that, when 


move would 


inv user opened his tap or his valve, 
he would get a little less water than he 
vas used to. A few users, in high build 
ings without their own pumps, might 
rct no water at all. 

e Neck and Neck—Granted a little rain, 
New Yorkers probably won't have to 
worry so much about water after next 
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@ The greater number of flights being completed on schedule 
today reflects the advances being made in year-round weather 
control. Airlines, through their skilled meteorologists, now know 
more about the weather than ever before, and with the use of 
the most modern facilities and equipment are making their 

service increasingly independent of the weather. 

@ Before he takes off, the airline pilot knows the weather fronts 

to avoid along the flight route...and the tail-winds that will help him 
make up time consumed in flying above or around storm areas. 

A pre-flight weather analysis...based on the Weather Bureau’s 
and the airline’s own meteorological studies ... gives him this 
valuable information. 

@ To help the pilot utilize to the utmost the information he has at 
his finger tips, airlines are supplying him with the latest in facilities 
and equipment—the best in ships, engines and instrumentation. 
Another contributor, the C.A.A., now operates approximately 

100 beam landing-approach systems in major airports throughout 
the country. These systems have lowered the weather ceiling 

for the airlines...allow more “flying” days. 

@ Sperry has been and is contributing to all-weather flying... 

flight instruments tor attitude and direction...the A-12 Gyropilot* 
for smoother flying even in turbulent air...the Automatic Approach 
Control for bringing sky giants to less than 100 feet of the 
runway no matter what the weather. And Sperry research pilots 
at the controls of Sperry’s flying laboratories are taking off. 

day and night, when flying weather is at its worst, to study, perfect 
and devise new means of making all weather good flying weather. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off, 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES- SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 

IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED - OTTAWA 
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“CLARK materials-handling 


PUT 





methods and machines constitute 


a team that CURBS 


wastes common to most handling 
operations. When and where this 
team goes to work, savings start 


CLIMBING as of “right 


Ec 


now,” and break-even points fall quickly 
to “breathe-easy” points. You can’t beat 
this team, but you can join it to bring 


down production cOosTs 
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How several blue-chip industries are curbing costs to the benefit of their profits is 
told and illustrated in “Material Handling News,” the interesting ‘‘tell how’ magazine 
and in Clark's “show how” motion pictures. You can use both to advantage simply 
by requesting them on your business letterhead. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


TOWING TRACTORS 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCK Div., CLA Q ENT COMPANY sattce creek 42. micu. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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vear. New York’s water history has 
been a series of crises, with new sources 
coming in just as consumption caught 
up with and passed available supply. 

The two were running just about 

neck and neck in 1890, when the Cro- 
ton addition was completed; again in 
1915 just before Ashokan came in; again 
in 1927 when the Schoharie reservoi 
and tunnel were completed. ‘The city 
is in another of those neck-and-neck 
periods today. 
e Delaware System—But a huge new 
reservoir system is now being built; 
when it starts delivering, it should tak« 
the pressure off for a while, anvhow 
The new Delaware watersheds are just 
west of the present Catskill watershed 
When they're completed—some time in 
1955 or 1956—thev will add some 540 
million gal. a day to the city’s suppl 
through the new Delaware Aqueduct 
(map, page 31). 

But the city won’t have to wait until 
then to get some benefit from its new 
source of supply. As a matter of fact, 
it’s already getting some water through 
the new aqueduct; the unregulated flow 
of Rondout Creek is being turned into 
the huge tunnel while Merriman Dam 
is being built. Impounding of water be 
hind this dam, in Rondout Reservoir, 
will start late next vear. The reservoir 
will have a capacity of 50-billion  gal.; 
it will send the citv an estimated 100- 
million gal. a day starting in 1951. 

Second unit in the new system is 
Neversink Reservoir, with a capacity 
of 37-billion gal. When it’s finished, 
late in 1952, total dependable vield of 
the new svstem will rise to an esti- 
mated 205-million gal. a dav. 

Pepacton Reservoir is the giant of 

the new system. It will be the largest 
in the city’s entire water-supply net 
work, with a capacitv of 147-billion gal 
It will be another six vears before 
Downsville Dam and the new connect 
ing aqueduct are built; when they are, 
the citv’s water supplv will be boosted 
bv another 335-million gal. a dav. 
e For the Future—But al] of this new 
supply won’t do much more than just 
keep abreast of mounting demand, the 
citv estimates. On the basis of the 
present rate of growth, consumption 
will catch up again by 1960 or there 
abouts. And what then? 

The citv won't sav. It might build 
some new dams in the Delaware River 
headwaters; the Delaware Aqueduct 
has extra capacity. But that would be 
it best a short-run solution 

Best guess as to the long-run answer 

the Delaware River itself. Pennsvl 
vania, New Jersey, and New York have 
already sect up an interstate commission 
to study the possibilities \ dam or 
dams across the river—perhaps in 20 
vears—is the most likely solution now in 
sight for the water problems of all 


three states. 
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ike rubbin 


T’S easy to believe that Aladdin and 

his wonderful lamp are on the job... 
the way new factories suddenly materi- 
alize in the South served by the Southern 
Railway System. 

One day there’s only an empty patch 
of the most desirable industrial real 


estate in America. Then... Presto! And up 


we 


g Aladdin’s Lamp 


pop busy new plants—almost overnight. 

It’s spectacular, of course. But it isn’t 
magic. Industries are simply discovering 
... With a rush...that the Genie of 
“Opportunity” is at their beck and call 
in the industrially-charmed, fast-growing 
Southland. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Crwmeet FS. Reomrwnns 
~ 


President 





os SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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a thriving business! (and it could be yours) 


-yonmoes ico, this was a profitable part- 


nership—earning better than a good 
living for two families. 
loday. this business has ceased to exist 


. 
partner has passed away and 


» demanded a cash settlement 
for their interest. To make this possible 
the business had to be dissolved, 


Everybody lost by the liquidation—the 
heirs of the partner who died and the sur- 
For the assets of the busi- 


on the block for what 


Viving partner, 
ness had to he put 
the vabi 

And if 


bu ness 


you own a partner’s share in a 
itcould be your partnership that’s 
being broken up. 

For the death of one partner too often 


means liquidation or at best. reorganiza- 


refinancing, and a costly new start. 


tion, 


} 


... Unless there is a fand ready at hand to 


buy the interest of the partner who has died. 

Your Travelers agent or broker can tell 
you how. through life insurance, you and 
your partner can make sure right now that 
this lump sum will be available, free and 
clear. when it’s needed, 

Under the plan, each of the partners in 
your business arranges insurance on the 
lives of the other partners. 

And the minute the policies are received 
and the premiums paid, each of you is as- 
sured that there’ll be money on hand to 
buy out a partner's interest should he 
pass on, 

At the same time, each of you is assured 
that the portion your heirs receive will 
never have to be sacrificed for a fraction 


of its value. 





This Travelers Business Life Insurance 
Plan usually costs less than the bare inter- 
est on the sum you'd have to borrow to 
buy the share of a deceased partner. 

lalk over with your attorney this prob- 
lem of continuing your business, whether 
itis a partnership, a corporation, or a sole 
proprietorship, 


Then, ask your Travelers man to work 


ip a plan that'll be tailor-made for your 


specific needs. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 


























EXECUTIVE OPINION 





POLLSTERS Rensis Likert (left) and Angus Campbell apply a new tool in asking... 


What Do You Think? 


And what will you do about it? That’s what public opinion 
polling aims at. And the techniques of predicting elections are be- 
coming a valuable tool in finding out how to run any organization. 


When public opinion polling fell flat on its face in November, 1948, at least 
two pollsters didn’t bat an eve. ‘They were Rensis Likert and Angus Campbell. 
Likert 1s director of the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. 
Campbell is director of the Survey Research Center, which is part of Likert’s 


operatic mn. 


Likert and Campbell are old hands at polling. They knew the risks the polit- 
ical pollsters were taking. For the past four years, one of their main jobs has 
been the Federal Reserve Board’s annual Survey of Consumer Finances (BW 


—Jun.1$°49,p21 
ambitious research program. 


Lately they have been going ahead with an even more 


lo get an idea of what business can expect from “one of the most powerful 


research tools in the social sciences,” 


BUSINESS WEEK turned the tables on 


Likert and Campbell, the professional interviewers. It interviewed them before 


the electronic recorder. 


BW-—Do we know any more about 
what happened to the survey business 
in the election a year ago? 

LIKERT—Yes, to some extent, but 
you must remember that this whole 
sxroblem of clection polling had been 

ued over and over again for years 
prior to last November. Most of the 
story that came out after the 1945 clec 
tion had been printed in the Congres- 
sional Record in 1944 after the House 
investigation of the polls in that elec 
tion. As long as people were successful 
elections nobody 


in predicting the 
cared about the criticisms. 

BW-—The whole question of whether 
vou can tell from a man’s attitude today 
what he is going to do two months from 
now hasn't been adequately explored. 
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Is that the way it looks to you? 

LIKERT-I think it gocs beyond 
that. If you are trying to predict some 
one’s future behavior, what vou need 
to do is anticipate the major moti- 
vational forces that will be at work in 
his situation. 

BW—Docs that mean if you know 
how strongly this fellow feels you can 
tell that he is going to vote one way or 


the other? 


LIKERT—You'd have to know a lot 
more than that. In other words, vou 
int take people's expressed intentions 
ind predict with confidence just from 
the expressed intentions what they are 
going to do. You have to know what 
people’s needs and attitudes are, of 
vurse, but you also need to know what 








Contour-matic PROOF OF 
MANUFACTURING ECONOMY 





Demonstration 





Available in 


Your own Plant 


Now, without obligation, you can see how 

this new DoALL Contour-matic, with its 

55 advance features, can step up your pro 

duction schedule and effect remarkable 

economics in your manufacturing process. 

One of our men will bring this new DoALL 

into your service yard or plant and demon- 

strate how it solves your problems by: 

* Continuous cutting of any solid material 
to shape 

* Hydraulic operation, including work 
table which holds and feeds all sizes 
and shapes of work 

* Completely automatic fingertip control 
from one panel 

* Speed range from 40 to 10,000 f.p.m. 

Uses 27 Cutting Tools 

The Contour-matic enables 


you to get top performance 
from all band tools—for line 


grinding, line milling, saw- - 
ing, filing, slicing, friction \ By 


sawing and polishing. It of- 


fers maximum rigidity, table 
feed control, blade lubrica 
tion and speed range to 


utilize latest, most revolu 
tionary DoALL band de- 
ve lopments 

Today—WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION 
{ catalogs, slide films a 
erature, write: The De 
laines, Illinois, 
Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales-Service 
Stores and forcign DoALL representatives in 56 
countrics provide complete distribution of these 
essential tools and cquipment that assure faster 
ind more economical production 


The) | y/N VI, 


“> Des Plaines, ill. USA 
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BANDSAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
BANDSAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative periodical of news and ilems of interest 
eat your request. No obligation, 
your name put om our mailing list. 






toallindu y 
Just write to have 
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KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


has acquired 


A.C. WOODS & COMPANY 


The Kropp Forge Company, America’s No. | Forge Plant, 
has acquired A. C. Woods & Company, Rockford, Illinois, 
manufacturers of structural and welded steel products, and 
will operate it as a division of the parent company. There 
will be no change in management or operating personnel 
and quality service will continue to be provided as before. 











STRUCTURAL STEEL 
* 
WELDMENTS 
. 

CUSTOM FABRICATION 

e 


A. C. Woods & Company design, fabricate and erect struc- 
tural steel for complete industrial buildings and manufac- 
ture structural steel products for such construction and in- 
dustrial uses as floor and roof trusses, joists and beams, min- 
ing structures, bins, hoppers, industrial craneways, and oil 
field equipment. They also produce weldments for machine 
and pump bases, tanks, furnace shells, cabinets, smoke 
stacks, incinerators, heat treating equipment and many 
other applications, and are custom fabricators of steel to 
users’ specifications. 


A.C.WOODS & COMPANY 


A 1129 HARRISON AVENUE ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


K.> KROPP FORGE ComPANY <\WV/ » 




















“They quote the rule and then you ask 
them for examples. . . . You find it 
violates the rule straight down the line.” 





their circumstances are going to be 
vhen the time for action arrives 

BW —Take a somewhat grubbicr ex 
unple Say I am a widget manufac- 
turer. | want to know if I put bigger 
loors on my widget what will that do 
to my market. You could probably give 
me some kind of answer if | wanted to 
spend a little monev on a survey 

LIKERT-—I think vou could get views 
vhich would help you make a more 


intelligent decision 

BW The thing vou wouldn't do is 
ask the customer: Will vou buy a widget 
with bigger doors? 

LIKERT—We wouldn't be satisfied 
with that. Taking an expressed inten 
tion at face value is dangerous. For one 


thing, expressed intentions for one 
reason or another may not give a truce 
picture of a person’s motivations. And, 
secondly, a simple statement of inten 


tions mav be only one picce of the pat- 
tern of information we need in making 
predictions 

BW—-Can you apply the same ap 
proach that you used in the Survey of 
Consumer Finances to the question of 
what factors affect productivity and em 
plovee attitudes on the job? 

LIKERT—That’s a_ little different. 
Before I leave this thing I would like 
to sav that our concern about taking 
expressed intentions as a basis of pre 
diction applics just as much to the in 
tentions data we gather as to any 
other The buving intentions data we 
have been getting in the Survevs of 
Consumer Finances have proved to be 
1 pretty fair indicator of buying trends 
up to now, but we aren’t satisfied that 
thev alone can be depended on for pre 
dictions of the market 

BW-—Those plans to buy are simply 
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IBM products using 
electronic principles: 


Card-programmed Calculator 
Calculating Punch 

Statistical Machine 
Alphabetical Collator 
Punched Card Sorter 

Electric Time System with 
Electronic Self-regulation. 


IBM ’s pioneering research and development in the application of 
the science of electronics to computing machines have added greatly 


to the reach and scope of man’s creative activity. 


Through the use of electron tubes such as the one shown above, 


IBM has produced machines which are hundreds of times faster 


than calculators based on mechanical principles. Accurate answers 
to scientific and business problems involving the most complicated 
mathematics are being obtained in minutes instead of hours, days 
instead of months. 


Through IBM Electronic Machines, the human mind is finding 


new release from mathematical drudgery. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 

















® To every executive concerned with cost reduc- 
tion, The Milwaukee Road’s famous employee 
publication, The Milwaukee Magazine, offers a 
typical example of how printing expenditures are 
being kept low without loss of quality or effec- 
tiveness in the printed material itself. 

By switching to Consolidated Enamels from 
premium-priced enamel papers, many leading 
concerns have cut 15 to 25% and more from their 
net paper costs and, in many cases, now report 
finer results than were formerly obtained on a 
considerably more expensive sheet. 

The sole reason for Consolidated Enamels’ 
lower cost to the user is the modern method by 
which they are made. Instead of costly multiple 


worth lower cost, hich fulelty 


7 ; 
leLieTELL |N\MEA. PAPERS 


cleared the Pulibgae 
important savings tn printing cast. c 









production operations still in use by other paper 
mills, Consolidated’s modern production process 
produces a finished sheet of highest quality, fully 
coated on both sides, in a single high-speed opera- 
tion—a revolutionary development in paper- 
making history. 

The next time you sign a check for any quan- 
tity of printing, remember that an average of 
one-third to one-half of the total cost is for the 
paper used. If you are not taking advantage of 
the savings made possible by this modern manu- 
facturing improvement, 15 to 25% of that amount 
will give a reasonably accurate idea of the dollars- 
and-cents penalty you are paying for less efficient 
production methods. OC. W. P.& P. Co, 


Kbadoledile ENAMEL PAPERS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


COMPANY 


e and industrial laminate « Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill, 


Maters of Consoweld—a decorative and 
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“Taking an expressed intention at face value 
is dangerous.” 


an answer to a question, “Are you go- 
ing to buy an automobile?” 

LIKERT—Yes. Pretty much. We've 
been experimenting in a survey this 
fall with methods of getting more ade- 
quate data in terms of what do you use 
an automobile for, how necessary is it 
to vou. 

BW—Whiat you want to know is just 
how badly the consumer needs that 
new automobile? 

LIKERT—Yes. Now another thing: 
We think it is very important to get 
more data on what business is going to 
do. I would like to go into the ques 
tion of how business makes its decision 
with regard to capital investments and 
expenditures 

BW —A lot of us here have been try- 
ing to do that 

LIKERT—A program of research in 
that area would undoubtedly require 
the development of a special method 
ology just the way the Survevs of Con 
sumer Finance did. One important 
problem in such a study would be to 
find out who in the organization makes 
the decisions, not who ostensibly makes 
the decisions, but who really makes the 
decisions. So many times the big boss 
is supposed to make the decisions, but 
in fact he doesn’t 

BW— I hi it obviously would be 1 CasC 
where a direct question wouldn't get 
the answer you want. 

LIKERT—Another thing I would 
ke to know in the case of the men 
0 ke the decision or are involved 
the decision: What role social con 
tacts have—lunch clubs or informal 

ups, informal contacts \ fellow 

ymes ba from a trip and says, “I 
inderstand that things are going to be 
prettv bad on the West Coast’ and it 
begins to spread around Do these 
rumors affect business decisions? 


BW-—Thiis is pretty nearly an un- 
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EET THE MACHINE THATS 
MAKING DICTATING HISTORY! 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


Never before has one dictating machine 
so outstripped all others in advantages to 
the user. I’s the most successful dictat- 
ing machine in history. Only 4!2" high 
and letterhead size, the TIME-MASTER 
helps you save time and cut costs! 





Unheard-of convenience is yours with 
the TIME-MASTER at your elbow! Fool- 
proof simplicity of TIME-MASTER opera- 
tion lets you trap those fleeting thoughts 
instantly! Just the flick of a switch and 
you can do your thinking out loud! 


BUT—don’t take our word for it; send for your 
free copy of the booklet: “Does Your Dic tating 


Date You?” Use the coupon below. 


For even quicker, more conclusive proof, call 


your local Dictaphone representative 


for a free TIME-MASTER demonstration in your 


own office. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electrone Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dietaphone® 
Machines. (*Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off 


and arrange 








The revolutionary Memobelt is the new- 
est, most practical of all recording media. 
5 mail in an ordinary envelope for 3¢. The 
tiny Vemobelt record is so economical to 
use that you simply mail, file, or tran- 


scribe and discard it after only one use! 





i 


“It’s a sweetheart!” say secretaries! 
Memobelt clarity and TIME-MASTER’s tiny 
Magic Ear make transeribing a cinch! 
The TIME-MASTER makes your secretary's 
job easier and pleasanter—gives her more 


time to perform other duties! 





Dictaphone Corp., s 
ton Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of “Does 


Your Name a 
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BIG crop variety means BIG farm income 
every month in steady OHIO 








Poultry products count for a big share 
of Ohio's steady income. And, here Ohio 


ranks among the top ten states. 








ducing states. 


In income from hogs, another important 
crop, Obio ranks among the top ten pro- 















Cash income from Ohio dairy products in 
1948 totaled, $259,398,000. 








DECEMBER FARM INCOME: 


$90,590,000" 


Ohio is different from most leading 
farm states—steadier. That’s why it’s 
a better place to sell goods. 

What makes Ohio different? Crop 
variety for one thing. Ohio farmers 
sell crops and produce every month, 
have money for steady spending 
through the year. Hogs, poultry and 
dairy products are only 3 of the many 
farm products that make Ohio a top- 
ranking farm state. Other big cash 
crops includecorn, soybeans and fruit. 

And remember—throughout the 
years as throughout the year, Ohio 
farmers have shown a steadiness far 
greaterthan mosttopthird states. This 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 





Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 


means security for your sales in Ohio. 


* Based on 3-year average cash receipts from 
farm marketings. Source U.S.D.A. Farm 
income situation. 


Steady Buying Power 


Just a glance at this 12-month chart of farm 
cash income proves the amazing steadiness 
of Ohio farmers’ income. Of the few states 
that can match it for consistent, through-the- 
years steadiness are Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania. For the complete story, write Y-1013 
Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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“Well, I don’t think we're ready to say 
much about our findings yet, but within 
months. 


a few 


tapped field—this business of polling 
organizations as against individual per 
sons? 

LIKERT—Well, ves, relatively. Let’s 
make one thing very clear: We are not 
talking about polling as such. We are 
talking about a research tool. It i8 once 
of the most powerful research tools in 
the social sciences. It can be used to 
study organizational structure. It can 
be used to study the behavior of the 
community. It can be used to study 
solitical structure; it can be used to 
study the economy. 


BW_—Well, now vou've said this is 
a general tool. What are some of the 
ther areas in which you think this 


tool can be important? 


LIKERT—We’'ve been talking about 
the general area of economic behavior. 
Another area is the whole problem of 
How do vou organize to 
ichieve an objective? How can you do 
it most efficiently? 

BW-—But this looks more or less like 
in engineering problem 

LIKERT—Well, people are involved 
in industry and people’s behavior has 
profound effect on the productivity 
industry. For example, we'd be 
interested in studving how top manag« 
irives at decisions through the 
use of conferences. Millions of dollars 
ire spent in conferences in American 
there aren't anv. cstab 
ished research findings on how ti 
a conference productive 

BW—Your approach would be to find 
out how it is actually done and square 


production 


of any 


ment 
yusiness, but 


| 
} } 
! TMAKC 


that up against the ones that have 
turned out to be productive? 
LIKERT-—It is a study of what 


works. Find out how the things that 
ire different from those that don’t 

Find out what the prin 
cipies are 


} 
BW-—Do you find you are discovering 


work 
k 


WOr basic 
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Torrington Needle Bearings 


KEEP ROLLING ALONG 















say 
in 
ng 
cr Hamilton Standard Division of United Aircraft Cor- 
: poration applies Needle Bearings in compact pro- 
ts peller pitch change mechanisms for lasting reliability. 
1ot 2 
ire 
AC 
in 
to 
an 
he 
idy 
to 
the 
his pages sca stip el ; ag 
Bolens Products Division of FMC increased the bearing life in the Ridemaster 
ut transmission 400% by a simple change-over to Torrington Needle Bearings. 
OT. 
ko Machines keep rolling smoothly and accurately when Torrington Needle 
do Bearings are used to reduce friction drag and wear. 
k Compact Needle Bearings handle tremendous loads on precision, 
IKC 
small diameter rollers ...start and run effortlessly... hold an ample 
= reserve of lubricant to cushion wear. So naturally they keep rolling, 
1a . ‘ : ; 7 : 
iy Kidde Manefacturing Company knit- giving better service and longer life. 
} ting machines use 18 Needle Bearings 7 Pole ; ‘ . p 
( at points of hard wear to assure long This is an advantage you can secure in your machines with little 
a service life and sustained accuracy. change in design. Let our engineers show you how readily Needle Bear- 
CC ¢ 
lars ings can be adapted to your requirements. THe ToRRINGTON COMPANY, 
n + : . , . P . ° ¢ 
Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, Ind. District offices and distributors 
WwW 
ike in principal cities of United States and Canada. 





‘ TORRINGTON ////7// BEARINGS 


Needle * Spherical Roller ° Tapered Roller . Straight Roller . Ball . Needle Rollers 















..- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 














HE WINGED DIAMOND on 

the nose of this Erie diesel is 
more than decoration—it stands as 
a symbol of high performance. As 
a matter of fact, you needn’t go any 
further than this same diesel to find 
a good example of what we mean. 
For it is this forward-looking policy 
that has given the Erie a well-earned 
place among the top railroads of 
America. Today, Erie’s roster of diesel 
locomotives totals 184 in use, or on 
order. This is one of the highest per- 
centages of diesel ownership among 
eastern railroads. 
These modern locomotives provide 
the smooth power for Erie passenger 
trains and the brawn that hauls 65° 


INDIANAPOLIS 
> ©& 


CINCINNATI @ 
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of all freight over the Erie’s 2,000 
miles of railroad. Their record shows 
up in improved schedules and in 
better on-time performance. 

So when you see this winged Erie 
diamond, think of it as the symbol of 
Erie’s continuous search to improve 
the safe, dependable transportation 
of both passengers and freight. 


It’s all there—“right on the nose! 
Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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fresh and surprising things or just 
things that any sensible man would 
have known anyhow? 

CAMPBELL-As for me, I look at 
it this way. Suppose you have two sen- 
sible people but they don’t have the 
same ideas and you are able to show 
on the basis of objective research that 
\ is right and B is wrong. You haven't 
got a new idea but you have a right 
idea. 

BW-Yes, you could arbitrate a dif- 
ference of opinion. 

CAMPBELL-—In the same way you 
can find out what specific aspects of 
a program are the ones that bring the 
1esults? You see you may have a whole 
mass of stimuli hitting people, and it 
may be only a couple of them that are 
having any effect. But vou think it is 
this big formula you have worked out. 
Actually six or eight parts of your 
formula may have no significance at 
all and may even be negative. 

BW-Is this program mostly a gleam 
in your eye at present or are you doing 
much actual work in this area now? 

LIKERT—-We are doing quite a bit 
of that work right now. We are work 
ing in several different companies and 
ve are at the point in a couple where 


we are beginning to test some of the 
results that are emerging and find out 
more clearly what they mean. We want 
to find out how to take these principles 
ind apply them. 

One of the central problems we are 
running into is the basic problem of 
communication. There is a tremendous 
lot of money being spent on training 
todav in industrv—milhons of dollars 
Yet there is verv little svstematic scien 
tific evidence as to whether this method 
of training or that method of training 
is better. 

BW—What have vou found so far? 

LIKERT—We are finding that very 
often people who are being tramed on 
certain concepts that are probably valid 
ire only learning concepts verbally 
That doesn’t change their attitude, it 
doesn’t change their behavior They 
quote the rule and then you ask them 
for examples—“W ell, what are some of 
the problems vou have had in the last 
6 months and how did you handle 
them”’—and thev will give vou illustra- 
tions of what thev have done and how 
they did it and vou find it violates the 
rule they cited straight down the line. 

BW_-We were talking about your 
long-range research project and what 
the objectives are 

LIKERT—Ou: 
in any problem of \ 
there are certain basi 
ganization and interaction which will 
prove to be more productive and more 
satisfying 

CAMPBELL-—It scems to me that 

t 


this program takes off in a sense abou 





sumption is_ that 
thing with people 


principles of or- 
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Works speak louder than words 











*Keg. U.S. Pat. Off, This modern installation is part of the operation which won this year's 
tiward for Chemical Engineering Achierement. Congratulations, Celanese! 


@ Gas process plant built by Girdler 


for Celanese Corporation of America 


Celanese Corporation’s leadership in synthetics 

GAS PROCESSES DIVISION originates with efficient, modern facilities and 

proven technical ability. So, when Celanese re- 

ports on equipment performance, it’s worth repeat- 
ing. Commenting on the Girdler-built hydrogen 

THE CACLER CORPORATION plant at Bishop, Texas, Celanese says: ‘““The per- 

formance of this unit has been excellent.” 

Coming from Celanese, that commendation be- 
comes a recommendation. 

Designers, Engineers, and Constructors For good work well done, deal with Girdler on 
all facilities concerning the production, purifica- 
tion, or utilization of chemical process gases, liquid 
and gaseous hydrocarbons, and organic compounds. 





LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





where the famous Hawthorne studies 
ended. You remember the Elton Mayo 
studies where they were investigating 
a lot of factors which they thought in- 
fluenced the productivity of workers 
and general job satisfaction. And after 
a lot of work and many studies they 
came to the conclusion that it wasn’t 
the physical factors of work, it wasn’t 
the illumination, it wasn’t the tempera- 
ture, it wasn’t this, that, and the other 
that industry had begun to think could 
be done in a purely physical way. It 
was factors of essentially a social and 
psychological nature. 

BW-What are vou finding? 

LIKERT—Well, I don’t think we’re 
ready to say much about our findings 
yet, but within a few months we should 
have some very interesting results to 
report. 

BW-There is a final question that 
comes up when you start polling large 
political and other issues. Is it always 
a good thing at a given moment to an- 
nounce what people are feeling about 
such and such a thing—because the an- 
nouncement itself creates the band- 
wagon effect? 

LIKERT-I think it is quite likely 
that some of the polling data have 
had an influence on primaries. 

BW-—That is to say. if vou sav Jones 
is likely to win an election that is obvi- 
ously going to affect his chances in the 
primaries against Smith. But you don’t 
attach much importance to this band- 
wagon idea that people want to vote 
on the winning side. 

LIKERT-I don’t know. I don’t 
know of too much clear-cut scientific 
evidence on that. I do want to stress 
this: that there is no implication from 
surveys of public opinion that any pol- 
icy maker—whether he is a_ business- 
man or a labor leader or a Congress- 
man—ought necessarily to follow the 
majority vote in any particular survey 

CAMPBELL —-W hat the survey does 
really is substitute quantitative data for 
assumptions. The policy maker always 
makes some assumptions about how 
people understand his program or what 
thev want. Now all vou are doing as a 
social scientist is to provide him with 
objective data about those things. 
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COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Exsort: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation * Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Cumdiex 





LESS THAN 2 CENT A MILE FOR ENGINE REPAIR PARTS 





And Cummins Power brought three further economies 
MAINTENANCE CREW REDUCED FROM 52 MEN TO 5 MEN 


MORE THAN $42,500 IN ANNUAL FUEL SAVINGS 








CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, 


‘TALE POWER 


(esol 


ow to make one truck jum 
do the wor k ot tour iy BE PG 


CUMMINS DIESEL POWER... 





. . «40 of them. Then they switched to trucks powered 
with Cummins Diesel engines .. . and 10 did the job. 


Two years Ggo.a southern paper mill moved pulpwood 
from timberland to mill with gasoline-powered trucks 










ig ag BW-I think perhaps the uneasy 
s ee fecling some people have about this 
—— is that an ei fea of the policy mak- 
ae “ ers tend to attach undue importance 
a v to immediate public reaction to their 
o> actions and you have a little area of 
¢ ae A safetv in their sheer ignorance of what 

" > 4 that immediate reaction is. 
od LIKERT—No, no. You haven’t any 


safetv there at all. What happens is 
they attach more emphasis to what 
they were told in a Pullman car or 
what‘some astrologer told them. — I 
would) much prefer facts to those 
sources of data 
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CUY RUBBER-GLASS 
REPUBLIC CONVEYOR BELT 


Solving problems is our business. 


For example, this new Republic belt carries hot 
cargo for foundries. Red-hot pieces of jagged metal 
in tons of smoldering sand ride from shake-out 
racks to reclaiming stations on this rubber-glass 
belt. Temperatures often run as high as 400°F. 
and the work is continuous. 


Operations like this meant only trouble until 
Republic Rubber and its Milwaukee Distributor, 
Shadbolt & Boyd Company, entered the picture. 
Life expectancy of ordinary “hot material’ belts 
was just ten weeks and sometimes less. 


Today, the trouble is over. Republic’s new belt 
made of glass fabric and specially compounded 
rubber: is on the job and, after more than a full 
year of continuous service, the belt rolls on. It’s 


Pioneers in the use of COLD RUBBER 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes Conshohocken, Pa. 


still pliable. The belt remains unbroken and good 
for a lot more service! 


Success stories like this are common at Republic 
Rubber since we specialize in mechanical rubber 
goods only. An experienced Republic Distributor 
is located near you. Consult 
him or write us today about 
your most difficult problem. 
Remember, Republic Rubber 
has been she specialist in the 
mechanical rubber goods 
field for nearly fifty years! 





Howard F Ste George, Vice Pres 
oe Shadbolt & Boyd Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“ MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 


_ REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION 








Fastest: by-Land 
Freight Delivew 


BETWEEN 


JSAN FRANCISCO} sie JCHICAGO ( 
) LOS ANGELES | 1ST. LOUIS | 


Comparable speed to all intermediate points 









Shippers Agree-It’s P-l-E 
For Fast, Dependable 
Service At Low Cost 


To render the kind of serv- 
ice that PeI*E customers 
have learned to expect, it 
takes more than a huge 
fleet of the sweetest diesel 
road equipment! It also 
takes a highly-integrated 
system of terminals and 
experienced personnel 
spanning halfa continent! 
As shown by photos at 
left, Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express owns and op- 
erates complete, modern, 
fully-mechanized termin- 
als at seven key points on 
its routes...and leases ad- 
equate terminals at other 
key points. This “One-Line” 
service is rounded out in 
each city with staffs of 
trained terminal employees 
and fleets of local pick-up 
and delivery trucks. 
Write “via PeI*E” on 
your next order —east- 
bound or westbound—and 
get unrivalled delivery advantages! 


P-LE! 
C RMOUNTAIN a 


CPACIELS ANTE 


Chicago * St. Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno « Ely * Pocatello + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 










San Francisco 
Bay Area 






Sacramento 








Salt Lake City 













Chicago 


















General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 
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PRODUCTION 





CAMFIELD’S BIG FOUR (1. to r.): Manager Olson, president Mevering, vice-president 


Sanger (sales); vice-president Higgins (production) compare new toaster (right) with old. 


$5-Million Business, on Toast 


Camfield Mfg. Co. breaks into home-appliance field with 
new production and engineering ideas on how to put a complicated 
toaster together. After three years, it’s in the big time. 





FIVE-STEP DIE cuts cost on toaster tops. Worker loads blank, presses it, moves it to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 


another part of die, presses it again, and so on. 
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VESSEL DIVISION me? hs \ 0. Smith 


Seer O R.A. Tf 


New York 17 « Philadelphia 3 « Pittsburgh 19 « Atianta 3 » Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3 + Dallas 1 + Houston 2 « Seattle 1 + Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 


4 A.O.SMITH BUILDS HEAT EXCHANGERS. One 
of the world’s largest crude still plants is installing 
A. O. Smith condenser units with specially 
designed baffling and annular sealing construction 
which insures maximum efficiency. 





NO PIG-IN-A-POKE HERE. The customer and 
A.O. Smith collaborated in the building of this 
SMITHway alloy-lined experimental pilot unit so 
that the alloy lining, selected by laboratory tests 
for corrosion service, could be subjected to proc- 
ess test-runs before the full-size production units 
es were manufactured. 





Mrecuarvinc THE CUSTOMER’S INVEST- 
MENT, After the selection of the alloy lining, A.O. 
Smith makes doubly sure that it conforms to specifi- 
cations, and does not contain any undesirable 
residual elements, by spectro-chemically analyzing 
sample coupons of the lining before releasing 
it for manufacture into the vessel. 


VESSEL BULLETINS. Write the nearest A.O. Smith office listed 
above for Bulletin V-46, SMITHway Vessels, Alloy, Alloy- 
Lined, Clad, and Glass-Lined; Bulletin V-44, Field Assembly of 


Pressure Vessels. 





WA BASH TOASTER PRODUCTION (continued from page 48) 
A ra 


the . 
“ f Ane 


TOASTER SIDES are formed in same way on another progressive die. Three workers 
load sheets onto press, transfer them, unload shaped pieces. Then sides move to... 


“ 


= ee 
ogical yal 
way to SHIP 

YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 

Wabash. Direct-line East-West 

service between Buffalo and Kan- 

sas City; equally direct service be- 

tween North and South. To get the 

details, just phone the Wabash 

representative nearest you. Or 

write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 

Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, = 

St. Louis, Missouri. POLISHING STATION, where raw steel PLATING. Pieces get a nickel-plating, then 
parts are buffed to high luster. That im- a buffing, finally a chrome-plate. After in- 
proves depth of finish obtained by . . . spection, they are loaded onto .. . 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Logical place 
to locate 


your PLANT =—a i= 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 
“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


WABASH RAILROAD OVERHEAD CONVEYORS. These carry finished tops and sides from plating rooms, 


without the scratching you get from hand carrying. (CONTINUED ON PAGE. 52) 
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THE TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM —_— 





when you buy 
urroughs 
icrofilming 


you know its 
right for You! 





5 BASIC ADVANTAGES OF 
BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 
Saves Space — Normal contents of a 3-drawer 


file is reduced to a one-hundred-foot roll 
of 16 mm. microfilm. 


Saves Time —As many as six documents can 
be photogiaphed in one second, using the 
automatic feeder. 

Saves Money — Saves labor, filing equipment, 
storage and working space. 

Assures Accuracy — Photographic accuracy 
is unequalled. 

Assures Protection — Reducing docu- t 








Burroughs microfilming is installed in your business to do 
the exact job you seek. 

That's because Burroughs always fits its business machines 
to the work at hand. More than 60 years’ experience in 
helping businesses to save time, save money, and get work 
done accurately has given Burroughs this know-how in 
applying any business machine to a specific need. 

This same know-how comes with Burroughs microfilming 
—whether it is used for recording items in a bank, for 
billing in a department store, or for creating space-saving, 
easily accessible archives of records for a manufacturer 
or other business house. 


You are sure, too, of continued, dependable operation of 
this precision-built equipment. The nationwide availability 
of Burroughs service makes certain that skilled assistance 
is right at your elbow whenever you need maintenance 
help. And Burroughs has 22 strategically located process- 
ing centers to give prompt service in developing films. 
These centers have the best equipment and expert tech- 
nicians to assure film processing of the highest quality. 
Burroughs microfilming systems are sold—not rented or 
leased. The savings made possible by outright ownership 
further reduce your costs. For detailed information, call 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





New Exclusive Service! 


If you are photographing documents one 
side only, you can use 8 mm. photography 
on 16 mm. film, then have our laboratory 
slit film, and spool it on two 8 mm. reels. 





ments to microfilm protects against 
misfiling, extraction or alteration. 


Burroughs 


+ Gives you film images in continuous se- 
quence, permits rearrangement in any 
sequence desired by simple splicing. Ask 
your Burroughs man. 














ome 





Bell & Howell 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS 1HERE’S Bu rroug & 


























CUT YOUR COSTS. 





% ATTEND the technical sessions. 


PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 
SHOW 


% YOUR OPPORTUNITY... 
An unparalleled one for — 

¢ Vice Presidents in charge of operations 
«Plant Managers * Plant Superintendents 
* Chief Engineers * Maintenance Men 
—and others whose ultimate responsi- 
bility it is to select, install, operate, and 
maintain the equipment and services 
needed for efficient, low-cost manufac- 
turing. 


PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 
CLEVELAND 





% k i 
JANUARY 16-19, 1950 
Exposition Management: CLAPP G POLIAK 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 





WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 
Gits Knife, finest stee! 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
sofe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles, 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
| \ out gold colored key chain, 














o razor blade with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors. Imprinting 2 of 3 
lines. Lasting reminder. 






(straight) model or the No. 
122 Super Right Angle” 
with belt . lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre 
focused with nickel plated 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof le Memory-wise, the 
last we a) in thoughtfulness, 





Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you the nee orG TS Quality Plastic Products, 


or write direct 


v Vole ng CES on 


4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILt. 

Manufacturers of the famous Gits Flash- 

lights, Games, Savings Banks, Protect- 
O-Shields, Switch Plates, Etc. 


SAMPLES WHEN REQUESTED 
ON LETTERHEAD 
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% VISIT the Plant Maintenance Show. 








TOASTER PRODUCTION (continued from page 50) 


THREE-JOB CONVEYOR carries mech- 


anisms (left), ovens (center), and frames— 


all assembled on separate lines—to 


FINAL ASSEMBLY line. 
veyors meet. Toasters ride on belt as they 
are assembled. 





Here both con- 


Now they're ready for... 





FINAL TEST: How well do they toast? Camfield toasts 300 loaves of bread a day to make 
sure toasters work the way the designer expects it to. 


Product Planning Pays Its Way 


Camfield started as small manufacturer of beer-keg tops and 
trays. Now it has both feet in the toaster market. 


Can a sinall company step cold into 
a highly competitive field, and stay 
there? 

Yes, says Camficld Mfg. Co., which 
ought to know. For the small Grand 
Haven (Mich.) outfit crashed the home 
ippliance field in 1946, is now onc of 
the leaders in the industry. Camfield 
made the break with only a small prod 
uct—an clectric toaster. But it plans to 


move further into home 


carly next vear 

e ‘Travs and Keg Tops—Befi ire the war, 
Camfield made wooden trays and beer 
keg tops (travs are still manufactured 
War orders got it 


appliances 


in another division 
into propeller manufacture; then it got 
1 chance at making radar and counter 
it was a natural 


} tr) ] 


step to the consumer cl al field 


; 
radar devices. From here, 
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Velvable food proteins are recovered by low 
this Multiple Effect Evaporator. 





Biaw-k NOX has for many years 


been a leading designer and fabri- 


cator of equipment for the food, 


chemical and process industries. 


Among the facilities of established 
value to Blaw-Knox customers is a 
Research and Testing Plant. consist- 
ing of modern semi-plant units of the 
latest and most advanced design. 
Here practical research is applied to 
problems involving drying, evapora- 
tion, extraction, impregnation, 
solvent recovery, crystallization and 
food processing. Results are definite 
in determining commercial possibili- 
ties by supplying accurate forecasts 


of full production results. 


To the food, chemical and all spe- 


cialized manufacturing and processing 


& concen- 





iP 


trates citrus and other fruit juices. 


Double Effect Evap a 
5,000 gals. tomato pulp per hour. 


a a nk 


Double Effect Milk Evaporator, concen- 
trates 40,000 ibs. of milk per hour. 





Double Drum Dryer, dries 








industries, Blaw-Knox offers expert 
comprehensive services, including 
engineering, procurement and erec- 
tion of complete plants—turnkey 
jobs. In the case of those who already 
may have plant facilities, Blaw-Knox 
can help by supplying equipment to 


make the plant more profitable. 
se e es 


The eleven divisions of Blaw-Knox, operating 8 fully 
equipped, modern plants, make Blaw-Knox think- 
ing and engineered products available in many 


fields. These services and products include: 


Steel Plant Equipment... Rolls for Steel and 
Non-Ferrous Mills... Rolling Mill Machinery .. 


Construction Equipment... Radio and Trans- 





mission Towers . . Power Piping Steel 
Grating ... Steel and Alloy Castings... Clam 
shell Buckets... SprinklerSystems ... Engineer- 


ing, Procurement, Fabrication and Construction 
of Complete Plants and Equipment for the Food, 
Chemical and all Specialized Manufacturing and 


Process Lndustries. 


milk and other food products. 








Vapor D: 





g system 
izes solvent removai from soybean fakes, 





9 ‘ing, p and tr: 
tion of complete plants for the food, 








BLAW-KNOX 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


2104 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS— 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION © BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVI- 
SION’ © BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION © BUFLOVAK 
MIDWEST COMPANY © CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION © THE 
FOOTE COMPANY, INC. © LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
DIVISION © NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION © PITTS- 
BURGH ROLLS DIVISION © POWER PIPING DIVISION* © 
UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 


* Operates as a division of Klaw-Knoxz Construction Co. 
** Subsidiary of Biaw-Knoz Co. 








Battery Powered We) 3 


CUT WAREHOUSE 


FLOOR AREA 50%... a 


ASSURE FUME-FREE 


OPERATION 


, DEPENDABLE, SAFE OPERATION 
BOOSTS PRODUCTION... SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


The Soup Mix Division of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. installed 
a battery-powered truck and 
pallet system at their Hoboken, 
N.J. plant several years ago. Here 
are important operating advan- 
tages they gained. 

Floor area for warehousing 
was reduced by over 50% be- 
cause material could now be 
tiered. The company was able to 
concentrate all warehousing 
under one roof. They were able 
to install a perpetual inventory 
system and handle a greater ton- 
nage of incoming and outgoing 
material. This saved money for- 
merly tied up in materials; it 
speeded up operations and in- 
creased production. 

Mr. A. E. Cuddeback, Director 
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of Engineering and Planning at 
Lipton, said, “We selected bat- 
tery-powered trucks to do the 
job because we knew they were 
fume-free and would have no 
damaging effect on raw materials 
or finished food products; they 
operate with a minimum of fire 
hazard; they are trouble-free ... 
down-time for repairs is almost 
non-existent.” 


Lipton’s experience is another exam- 

ple of electric truck dependability and 

cleanliness helping industry—while 

providing material handling at lowest 

cost per unit moved. This criterion, 
| rather than initial investment, explains 
| why so many industries prefer battery- 
} powered trucks! 


ee 





a move that cost about $]-million in 
new plant equipment and tools. 

The new venture has been highly 
profitable’ Annual sales in 1941 were 
$500,000. For 1949 they are estimated 
at $5-million by Lawrence Meyering, 
president. 

e Forewamed—What did it? Fore- 
thought, mostly. Camficld’s four-man 
braintrust (picture, page +5) made sure 
of most of the engineering, production, 
and marketing answers in advance. 
lor example: When Camfield intro- 
duced its first toaster carly in 1946, it 
already had plans afoot for an improved 
model designed with a specific eye to 
the day of the buyers’ market. It intro- 
duced that model a few months ago 

Forethought went into production 

and marketing as well as into engincer- 
ing. Production furnished ideas for 
lowering manufacturing costs. Market- 
ing set up distributorships in advance 
throughout the country, enlisted the aid 
of highpower consumer advertising to 
build up the new brand name. 
e The Bosses—When Mevering took 
over the company in 1942, he looked 
around for top-flight men. He picked 
Henry Olson, toaster expert since 1923, 
as plant manager, to handle engineering 
and product development. P. D. Hig- 
gins, another toaster veteran, became 
vice-president in charge of production. 
\. C. Sanger, longtime marketing man 
with General Electric, took over as vice- 
president for sales 

By the end of next week, Camficld 
will have produced and sold over | -mil- 
lion toasters, at about $22 a copy. 
Mevering’s team has translated their 
war-gained experience into a plant that 
turns out 2,500 toasters a day. 


I. Engineering 


An automatic toaster has something 
like 275 parts. It is a precision device, 
but it has to be just as foolproof as 
simpler mechanical consumer products. 
Manufacturing may require 500 opera- 
tions, most of them concerned with 
tiny parts that must be assembled with 
a high degree of accuracy. 

Ihe 1946 Camfield toaster had engi- 
necred into it a new thermostat prin- 
ciple that provided uniform toasting 
despite variations in line voltage. It also 
had a special plating job to create sales 
interest. But in the 1946 market, a 
company could afford fairly expensive 
production practices; price was second- 
ary to availability. As a result. lots of 
companics went into the business 

laking a look ahead, Camfield execu- 
tives decided that a buvers’ market was 
bound to come—and that in a few vears 
production capacity for toasters would 
burst the “pipelines” and crowd the 
dealer shelves 
e Job for Engineers— | he answer to the 
new conditions lay along two lines: new 
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llapsible tubing from foil 





It can be done 






with adhesives 


Hold 


So far, no one has asked us for an adhesive that women could use to attach 
earrings. Neither has anyone come, collar and cuffs in hand, to get our 
help in assembling his shirt. As a matter of fact, we hope somebody does. 
You see, we're ready now with an Armstrong’s Adhesive that could help 
adorn milady’s ear . . . and we're reasonably sure an adhesive could be 
developed for the shirt maker with the replaceable collars and cufts. 

What about the unorthodox ideas your imagination has coined? If you’ve 
dismissed any of them as impossible, review them to see if an Armstrong’s 
Adhesive could make them practicable. As you do, keep this in mind. 
Today it’s safer to say a job can be done with adhesives than to assume 
that it can’t. Naturally, we'll be glad to help in any way we can. Call or 
write Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial Adhesives Dept., 4912 Reservoir St., 
Lancaster, Pa. Armstrong’s Adhesives are available for export. 


ARMS NG’S | ISIVES gq 
ARMSTRONG’S ADHE a 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 











You have heard a lot about diesels and how much 
they reduce costs. But can you yourself use them? 


Herein is a frank explanation of the practical 
economy of the diesel-powered truck—who can profit 
by it, and who cannot. 

Mack is the oldest manufacturer of commercial 
vehicles in the United States and one of the foremost 
manufacturers of gasoline-powered trucks. Mack has 
also built more diesel-powered trucks than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Because we build both 
gasoline- and diesel-powered trucks, we can give an 
honest opinion about the value of the diesel for your 
needs...and the needs of industry in its search for 
new ways to cut transportation costs. The diesel, today, 
promises the only way out for thousands of truck 
owners. That is the reason for this message 


Question: Why has the diesel engine been the subject of so much 
experiment? Millions have been spent—for years—on ts 
improvement, 

Answer: The prize is worth the race. The diesel engine 
is capable of converting a greater percentage of the latent 
energy of the fuel into useful work than is any other kind 
of automotive powerplant. The gasoline engine is about 
25 per cent ethicient, the steam engine about 5 per cent, 
while the diesel is 35 per cent efficient. This means that 
the diesel engine has 40 per cent more thermal ethciency 
than the gasoline engine. Using a lower-priced fuel to 
begin with, it then delivers more miles per gallon. This 
means a potential saving of countless millions of dollars 
In world transportation and the conservation of the 


world’s fuel reserves. 





Question: How does the diesel achieve such effi tency? 
Answer: Entire textbooks have been written on this 
question but to put it briefly: by operating at very high and 
constant Compression, and by using more air in the com- 
bustion than does the gasoline engine, the diesel converts 
more of the heat value of the fuel into active power, 


I 


Question: What does this higher thermal efficiency mean to me? 





Answer: About 75 per cent more miles per gallon than 
comparable gasoline-powered trucks ...and this with a 
fuel which costs less per gallon. 


Question: What have been the problems in diesel development? 


Answer: For 23 years the aim has been to achieve con- 
trolled combustion and to secure efficient fuel injection 





at the high speed at which these engines must run for 
today’s modern performance. At the same time, another 
aim has been to keep the weight and size comparable to 
that of a gasoline engine. 

These are no longer problems with Mack. Efficient 
combustion control has been secured, resulting in diesel 
engines which are smokeless and vibrationless, and which 
are comparable in performance, weight and size to Mack's 
famous Thermodyne gasoline engines. 


Question: What advantages other than low fuel cost are to be 
expected of diesel trucks? 
Answer: There is only one advantage in a diesel engine 
that we know of, and that is fuel economy. But that advan- 
tage is so great in a Mack that it quickly repays the added 
cost of building and installing a diesel. 


Question: If the added cost is soon offset by the fuel economy, isn't 
that enough to make the diesel obsolete the gasoline engine? 
Answer: Decidedly not. At least, not yet. You can realize 
on the fuel economy of a diesel on/y if you operate a 
sufficient number of miles or engine hours per year. And 
this is presuming a truck or tractor of about 40,000 Ibs. or 
more gross weight (chassis, body and load). 

Question: But aren't there a lot of trucks in this category—heavy 
duty commercials, long distance freight 5, building con- 
tractors, earth movers, concrete mixers, mines and quarries, 
bus lines, etc.? 

Answer; Yes. If you are in one of these categories, the 
diesel engine today can very possibly revolutionize your 
cost picture! 

Question: In the main, then, diesel truck engine problems have 

been solved? 
Answer: As we have indicated above, they have not only 
been solved; they have been solved dri/liantly! Today, in 
Mack's’ newly perfected line of diesel truck engines—built 
by Mack only for Mack trucks—industry is offered an 
immediate means of cutting Costs and increasing protits 
by substantial margins. 








Question: For instance? 
Answer: The smallest Mack diesel tractor unit, 40,000 Ibs. 
gross (weight of complete unit and load), while costing a 
bit more than a Mack gasoline engine truck of equivalent 
roe is capable of earning back this extra cost in much 
ess than a year on its fuel savings alone! After that, its 
owner can pocket a newly found protit of considerable 
size! Ot course, the actual write-off of the cost for a Mack 
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diesel will take greater or less time, depending on the 
mileage or engine hours resulting from the individual! 
operation. It is a Mack sales policy never to sell a man 
a diesel who can’t profit by it—and quickly! Your needs 
are carefully analyzed. If you cannot readily profit by 
operating diesels, Mack won't sell you one! If you can 
profit by it—quickly—you will find that a Mack diesel 
will give your business substantial new earning power... 
as it is already doing for thousands of truck owners! 





| Question: What is a typical diesel fuel cost comparison with gasoline 

| engine ope rations 

| Answer: Here is an example of how a Mack diesel saves 
money 


You may have a truck on the road which, in the next 
hour, will travel 35 miles. If it gets as much as 5 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, your fuel cost with, let us say, 
24-cent gasoline would be $1.68. If that truck were a Mack 
diesel, it would use scarcely 4 gallons of fuel. And even 
at 17¢ a gallon, the total fuel cost would be but 68¢—a 
saving of $1 per hour. . . $1 saved in only 35 miles of travel! 


Question: How about maintenance? 

Answer: Because most of the common parts are identical 
with Mack gasoline engine parts (which, incidentally, are 
available everywhere and at gas-engine parts prices) the 
basic Mack diesel engine can be ried Gs easily as can 
the gasoline engine. Theretore, the over-all maintenance 
costs should not exceed—at least by any appreciable 
amount—those of any gasoline engine. The Mack diesel 
is simplicity itself! 

Question: How many diesel-powered Macks have already been built? 
Answer: Thousands! More than 17,000 were built for 
the United States and Allied Armies alone during the war. 
Postwar, Mack has perfected a work of 23 years to bring 
to American industry, for the first time, engines which 
give performance comparable to gasoline engines at con- 
siderably less fuel cost per mile. 


Question: Isn't it true that diesels smoke and smell worse than 
gasoline engines? 
Answer: Many did—and some still do. But because of 
Mack’s controlled combustion and the exclusive Mack 
patented Synchrovance, which provides variable and auto- 
matic injection timing, Mack diesel engines are virtually 
smokeless and odorless. That is the reason why 
a Mack diesel needs no ‘‘smokestacks’’ and can 
run its exhaust pipes in the conventional manner 
—under the chassis frame. 


Modernize with 





DIESELS ?" 












Question: You say the Mack diesel is simple. Isn't it the general 
impression that a diesel employs principles widely different from 
those of a gasoline engine? 

Answer: Not Mack engines. They are of the proved and 

practical 4-cycle type, which means that they operate on a 

principle similar to that of the engine in your own car 

and the gasoline engine in any truck, 








Question: What is the size range of Mack diesels? 
Answer: There are three—of 110, 138 and 165 horse- 
power, respectively. These engines are designed exclusively 
for Mack chassis, coupled through Mack transmissions 
to Mack rear ends. Thus, proper balance of design and 
the ultimate in performance are achieved. 

In every respect—smoothness, performance, flexibility 
and reliability—the new Mack diesels match Mack's gaso- 
line engines, and they do it with revolutionary economy! 

You, as a motor truck user, owe it to yourself to go to 
the nearest Mack branch or dealer for a demonstration of 
what the new Mack diesel can do. He can analyze your 
trucking requirements and can tell you in tangible figures 
just how much you can expect to save with a Mack diesel. 

Never before could you buy so mach for your trucking 
dollar as you can today from Mack. There has never been 
a better time than the present to make the right investment 
in trucks. 

More than ever before, you get more for your 
money in a Mack, whether it’s a gasoline- or a 
diesel-powered unit. 

See Mack as soon as you can! 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long 
Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for service and parts, In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, ltd, 











Is your plant making full use of 


ELECTRIC HEAT? 





I 


1, “HEAT... WHERE YOU WANT IT” is the 


name of a new General Electric sound slide- 


film on industrial electric heaters. It covers 


dozens of cost-cutting opportunities for elec- 
tric heat, as in the crank-case cleaner (above) 
where... 





2...a built-in immersion heater was used to 
supply the hot oil needed to do the job right. 
Another place where electric heat had to 
make oil ‘keep moving’ was in the feed 
lines of this fuel-storage tank (above). But 
the big opportunity for electric heat is in... 





3...heating surfaces which, in turn, heat 
something else. Typical of the applications 
shown in the film is this sludge-drying fan 
(above) where electric heaters are clamped 
between the blade sections. A simple appli- 
cation, yet completely effective! 


General Electric Co., Section B684-18 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


1 FREE : 
fs) to business a) 
n management! S 
[a g J. 


4, If you want to dry, bake, cure, warm, or 
ripen something, there's plenty of visual 
data on air heating, too. You can even see 
how it's done “on the run” as in this con- 
tinuous air-heating tunnel (above). Or, pos- 
sibly you'd like to... 


Py SPs pe 





5... melt a soft metal —and keep it melted, 
the way it's done in this automatic can-sold- 
ering machine (above). “Heat ...Where You 
Want It” has all the facts you need. To con- 
vince you of its worthwhileness, we'd like to 
send you these 5 helpful... 





an 


6. APPLICATION BULLETINS — FREE! Fifty 
copies of each come with a complete film 
kit (35mm slidefilm, 33!3 RPM record, bulle- 
tins—-cost, only $15). Once you've seen 
them, you'll want to see —and buy the com- 
plete program. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 








Attach to your business letterhead 


() Please send me a complimentary set of your Electric Heater Application 
Bulletins (GEA-5077, GEA-5095, GEA-5096, GEA-5097, GEA-5098). 
C) I'd like to borrow the sound slidefilm from my nearest G-E office. 
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sales features, and a way to cut manu- 
facturing costs to face up to price com- 
petition. 

This was a job for engineering. The 
company started carly in 1946, put 
$350,000 into development work. The 
result: 

A new exterior was worked out—one 
that was adaptable to production. The 
new toaster was made more compact, 
unusual in contour. 

New features were introduced: con- 
trol from cither end; easy adjustment 
by the user. 

Pertormance was improved. To do 
this, the product men redesigned the 
lever mechanism and thermostat con- 
trols, and climinated all wires by sub- 
stituting busbars. Lower production cost 
was also a goal in making these changes. 

Simpler design eliminated many parts. 
Controls and mechanism were central- 
ized for easier servicing. These changes 
cut down manufacturing operations, re- 
duced the number of expensive dies re- 
quied to form the sheetmetal parts. 


Il. Manufacture 


Camfield set out with the aim of 
cutting manufacturing costs at least 
10% It figured this would involve a 
number of steps 

(1) Use of progressive dics—that per- 
mit five jobs on one press—to speed up 
blanxing and forming of sheet metal; 

(2) Improvement of polishing tech 
niques (the better a piece of stecl 1s 
polished before plating, the better it 
looks after plating); 

(3) Mechanization and improvement 
of mckel-plating and chromium-plating 
techniques as much as possible to clim- 
inate the usual flash coat of copper; 

(4) Simplification of the manufacture 
of the oven (the heating clements and 
mica walls that do the actual toasting), 

(5) Installation of an assembly line 
for the complex mechanism; 

(6) Use of small, high-speed welding 
and forming machines to assemble the 
frame; 

(7) Use of conveyors wherever the 
operation could stand it 
e Problems—Camficld has already real- 
ized most of these goals. It’s still strug 
gling with the tougher ones, though, 
such as forming and _ polishing. 

Forming is a problem because oc- 
casionally steel quality isn’t umform, 
and the dies will tear through the sheet. 
Or the sheet may show forming marks 
that have to be polished away. Engi 
neers are now changing the die design 
slightly to cure this headache. 

Polishing is another bugaboo In any 
toaster, it represents a substantial part 
of manufacturing cost. ‘That’s because 
it has always been done by hand on 
high-speed buffing cquipment. 

e Cure—1 0 beat the polishing problem, 
Olson has devised an automatic polish- 
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DOWTHE RAM. cicést tens mediume for High Cenpreralints = 


means economy, efficiency and 


accuracy in process heating 


Perhaps your present method of process 
heating has served you long and well. How- 
ever, don't overlook DOWTHERM, a heating 
medium which in many cases has resulted in 


increased efficiency and improved quality. 


DowTHERM has a notable record of accom- 
plishment in the food. fabrics, plastics. rubber 
and paint and varnish industries. In plastics, 
it has assisted in making new products 
possible. In the food field. DowrHERM has 
improved product quality through controlled 





process heating. And in the varnish industry, 
it has practically supplanted direct fire in the 


production of varnishes, 


DowTHERM speeds the heating cyele while 
reducing labor costs. An outstanding char- 
acteristic is the accurate control it affords in 
obtaining temperatures between 300 and 
700° F. at low pressures. 


Are your process men fully acquainted with 
DOWTHERM 5 many advantages? For further 
information write Dept. DM 5A. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Pw 


DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 








CUT YOUR 
PRINTING 
cosTs 


Ever figure what you're spending 
for office forms, stationery, envelopes, 
bulletins, shipping tags, etc? It runs into 
big money. 

You can easily save a big slice of 
these costs. . . in either of two ways. 

A Davidson Dual installed in your 
own office and operated by one of your 
employees will give you fine quality 
reproduction at substantial savings. In 
fact, it will quickly pay for itself through 
these savings. 

Or... in the hands of your printer, 
this same unit will reduce the cost of 
work you buy from him and still give 
him his normal profit. 

These savings are being made by 
hundreds of businesses . . . and you can 
do the same. Get the facts. See your local 
Davidson Sales and Service Agency or 
write us. 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPCRATION °¢ 





Davidson 
Dusk 


1034-60 West Adams Sfreet * Chicago 7, Illinois 


A Generation of Experience in the Manufacture of Office and Graphic Arts Equipment 
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MaAarsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
BROKERS «¢ CONSULTING 
o Minne. 
St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland 


Phoenix 


Our new brochure ‘Planning a 
Successful Retirement Program 
for Your Company’”’ explains how 
Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 
plan. Our service is built upon years 
of experience in helping solve retire- 
ment problems for companies, large 
and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 
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ing machine. ‘That machine, on which 
patents are pending, is in pilot opera- 
tion at Grand Haven. It promises to 
cut polishing costs considerably, reduce 
rejects, and get a better luster. With 
it, speeds of abrasive belts and wheels 
can be finely adjusted; so can the pres- 
sures that hold the work against the 
polishing material. 

But Camficld’s polisher developed 
still more problems—for the abrasive 
belt manufacturers. ‘They are now work- 
ing to get belts that will stand up under 
the speed of the machine. 
¢ Conveyor System—The conveyor and 
assembly presented fewer difficulties. 
Poday, tops and sides of the toasters 
travel on overhead conveyors from the 
plating rooms. Ovens move on an over 
head conveyor from their own line in 
another part of the plant. ‘This conveyor 
picks up the toaster frames, and 
mechanisms, each from its own line. 

Then the conveyor meets the top 
and-side conveyor at the final assembly 
line. There, the girls pick off the re 
quired parts, assemble a finished toaster 
e Proot of the Toaster—As a final check, 
the company gives every toaster an op 
erational test (a fairly standard pro 
cedure with electrical accessories). Cam 
ficld buys about $1,000 worth of bread 
a month, uses over 300 loaves a day, 
to make sure the toaster controls are 
right. Color must be a uniform toast 
brown; there must be no shorts in the 
issembly. Even the bread must meet 
production standards of uniformity. 


RAIL STUDY SAVES MILLIONS 


A rail research project started 15 years 
ago is saving American railroads nearly 
$2-million a year now. 

That’s what Prof. R. E. Cramer and 
other scientists of the University of 
Ilinois have reported to a joint com 
mittee of the American Railway Engi 
neering Assn. and the American Iron & 
Stecl Institute. 

The carliest phase of the project was 
concerned with rail fractures caused by 
“fatigue failures” that commonly start 
with tiny cracks or minute flaws in the 
rails when they come from the mills. 
Controlled cooling during manufacture 
was proposed as one way to prevent such 
trouble. As a result, only seven of 10 
million rails produced since 1935 have 
failed from this kind of fatigue. 

Rail joint problems are another part 
of this continuing study. Redesign has 
already saved railroads money, because 
the new design wears longer 

Currently underway are studics on 
“Shelly rail.” This unsolved problem 
concerns the damage to rails caused by 
heavy sidewise and downward pressures 
of the wheels on curves. ‘The curve 
effect study is continuing, with alloy 
and specially treated rails giving en 
couraging results. 
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Paper? More than 26,000,000 tons of it were 

used in the United States in 1948, but 
MOSINEE—"more than paper’’—finds its 
place where dependable uniformity and specific 
characteristics are demanded. 

The wide experience of MOSINEE “paperolo- 
gists” may help you to solve your problem in- 
volving paper Write Dept. BW, without 
obligation to you. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY - MOSINEE, WIS. 
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Little Snip I .. gets the morning mail opened up 


in two shakes!...cuts down delivery delay,“‘letter-opening lag’! ... 
speeds up the whole office operation! The smart-looking desk 

model MailOpener trims a thread-like edge off any size envelope— 
thick or thin—in one easy motion ... doesn’t damage contents... 
Saves so much time and effort, you just can’t afford to be without one?! 


Call the nearest PB office or write for free folder...right now! 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1401 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


. Originators of the postage meter . . . offices in 93 cities. 


” 
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RCA’s International Division has de- 
veloped a ‘T'V a _ operates on 
European as well ; picture and 
power-line Renconeted The set is ad- 
justable to local voltage, power-fre- 
quency, and picture standards. Specific 
marketing plans have not yet been made 
for the new receiver. 

« 
Wool can be bleached and then te- 
colored without damaging the fibers by 
a process of Harris Research Labora- 
tories, Washington, D. C. ‘Treatment is 
said to permit the wool to retain its 
natural properties. 

e 
Fewer bumps and more riding comfort 
for railroad passengers result from an 
anti-friction journal bearing now in pro- 
duction at SKI Industries, Inc. ‘The 
bearing, developed by Union Pacific, 
permits lateral as well as vertical move- 
ment of the axles. 

° 
A microwave radio-phone communica- 
tions system for industrial use is now 
in operation for Keystone Pipeline Co., 
an Atlantic Refining Co — subsidiary. 
The 60-mile radio network was installed 
by Federal ‘Telephone & Radio Corp. 
and Federal Telecommunication Lab- 
oratories, 

* 
Disposal of plating room wastes is the 
subject of a research project sponsored 
by American Electroplaters’ Society. 
Initial research at Yale University will 
investigate methods of determining 
cyanide contents of plating wastes. 

e 
Perlite Development Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M., has been formed to make and 
distribute a small unit-type furnace for 
processing perlite. BW —Apr.30°49, 
p50). The company expects its prin- 
cipal customers to be cement-block 
producers and contractors. 

e 
Aluminum and magnesium extrusions 
are the products of a new plant that’s 
being built for R. D. Werner Co., Inc, 
at Greenville, Pa. A product engineer- 
ing service for market testing of new 
products will be part of the program. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.’s body- 
building operations will be consolidated 
under one roof at its ‘Toledo (Ohio) 
plant. Tools, dies, jigs, and allied equip- 
ment for station wagon bodies are now 
being transferred from Briggs Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Willys’ present body supplicr, 
to the Ohio plant. 

€ 
Procter & Gamble Co. plans a new re- 
search laboratory near Venice, Ohio. 
Estimated cost: at least $1.5-million. 
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Sinewed for savings 
with Du Pont “Cordura yarn 


From the varied types of high pressure hose used by industry” 
right on down to the consumer's garden hose, the strength of 


Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon offers many advantages, 
CUTS WEIGHT 


UP TO 50% 


“Cordura” just about doubles the bursting strength of air 


hose .. . makes it stand up against rough service . . . resist 
INCREASES flexing, strain, and internal friction. 
BURSTING “Cordura’-reinforced garden hose weighs much less. is 
STRENGTH coils smoothly . . . is more flexible. 


“Cordura” also improves the quality of conveyor belts, V-belts, 
E TRA tires and many other products. That’s because “Cordura” is 
RABILITY engineered to yield much greater strength than yarns made of 

DU natural fibers. And each strand of this yarn is a continuous filament 


—has no short pieces to pull apart under a strain. 


Because you get so much strength from so little, “Cordura” 
makes possible lighter, stronger products, plus important 


cost-wise advantages, 
SREG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 





Can “Cordura” 
improve your product? 


Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly used, and usually 
more economical, “Cordura” is a yarn you can't afford to over- 
look. Perhaps the uses described above suggest still another 
application to you. Write us about it... and tell us if you need 
data on the performance of this yarn under unusual operating 
conditions. We'll be glad to give you a detailed analysis of the 
application you have in mind, along with other helpful information. 
Write Rayon Div., €. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


for RAYON...for NYLON..:ifor FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 


Tete us. Pat OFF 
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mixing reservoir tO . « 


ANTROPAHL PAINT is pressure fed from 








SPRAY GUN that heats both paint and 
surface with acetylene flame. 


Paint With No Solvent Lasts and Lasts 


Replacing usual solvents with tough wax increases dur- 
ability of painted surfaces, because mixture hardens immediately. 


Each year in the U.S., some $5.5-bil- 
lion is lost through corrosion of struc- 
tural steclwork and building. surfaces. 
This loss includes outlays for rather 


t efforts to control the corro- 
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lo help beat this waste problem, 
Antros, A. B., Swedish manufacturer 
f Pp it and pa nting equipment, IS NOW 
setting up a licensing agreement in the 
U.S. to market a painting technique 
| to have three times the life of exist- 
ing protective painting methods. Antros’ 
proc led Antropahl, combines an 
inticorrosive paint and a radical meth- 
f application to form a protective 
iting that has been tested under con- 
dit s equal to 15 years’ wear. 
e Bonds With Surface—The system uses 
a paint made of resins, oils, and waxes 
| ntains no solvents. When cold, 
the mixture forms a waxy mass. The 
int is first melted in a spray gun by 
heater Then it’s sprayed through 
lame onto a_ surface. The mixture 
s with the metal or material to 
form a hard coating immediately 


Surface pores 


pall 1 


I 


that develop in ordi- 
Ivents evaporate don’t 
Antropahl 


| to form in the 


And, unlike 


: other systems, it 

in be applied with the same results in 
v climate or season. On damp or wet 
faces, Antropahl’s flame dries the re- 

g surface as the mixture is applicd. 

If the paint becomes chipped or dam 


, the rust that forms on the bared 
| can't expand and extend under 
the rest of the protected surface. 

Antr P hl has already been tested on 


ships in northern waters. It has replaced 


the initial coating (usually red lead), 
the anticorrosive coating, and the anti- 
fouling layer ordinarily used m marine 
painting. 

e Started in Germany—Tlic original 
paint and spray-gun equipment 
the brain-children of a German inven 
tor, August Pahl. Durability tests with 
the paint were started in Germany long 
before the war. Since then the process 
has been developed further by the 
Swedish firm. 

In 1936, Antropahl and two other 
paint methods were applied to a bridge 
at Hufingen, Germany. The applica- 
tions were made under winter condi- 
tions when the bridge was covered with 
ice and snow. A report of the test this 
veal that the Antropahl-coated 
surface is still fresh and almost com- 
pletely free of rust spots. The two other 
paints used have since become corroded 
and poked with rust. 


New Salt Product 


It gives car underbodies an 
anticorrosion coating while re- 
moving snow from city streets. 


were 


show S 


Carey Salt Company, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has a salt product that it says 
will prevent rusting of car fenders 
underbodies when used to de-ice streets 
ind highways in winter 

Phe rust inhibitor component of the 
product is a chemical called Banox, do 
veloped by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Banox forms a colorless, protective film 


ind 


on metal surfaces when strect slush 
splashes against the car 
eSalt Widely Used—Salt 1s already 
widely used by American cities for clear- 
ing streets for trafic and pedestrians be- 
cause it doesn’t clog gutters or storm 
sewers and is casy and economical to 
use. Carey thinks its new de-icing salt 
will be just the thing for municipalities, 
highway authorities, and truck and bus 
flect operators 

Last year a number of cities in the 
snow belt bought Banox separately and 
tried it on their own. In cities like Lan- 
sing, Mich., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Kansas City, Mo., the Calgon com- 
pound made a good showing. 
e Antirust Talks—The use of corrosion 
inhibitors with salt has already made the 
rounds at get-togethers of industrial and 
technical groups. Last September it was 
a major subject of discussion at the 
American Public Works Association 
conference at Kansas City. A detailed 
technical report on the use of Banox 
was presented by M. L. Davis, service 
director of the city of Akron, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Roller-type fire blanket, developed by 
Industrial Products Co., protects plant 
employees in hazardous locations. ‘The 
roller, which works like an_ ordinary 
window shade, mounts vertically on a 
wall. If your clothes catch fire, you run 
vour arm through a loop that hangs 
from the blanket and wrap the blanket 
around yourself. The company is at 
2829 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 33 
© 

Rubber pail handles acid and alkaline 
chemicals. Sides of the pail are marked 
with graduations of | qt. to 12 qt. or 1 
gal. to 3 gal. The manufacturer: Stokes 
Molded Products, Inc., Trenton 4, N. J. 
Universal electric servicer tests gencra- 
tors, relays, and regulators under operat- 
ing conditions. ‘The unit is hooked up 
through electric plugs, and, if necessary, 
a multi-speed drive shaft. It comes in 
different models, to work with 6-v., 
12-v., or 24-v. equipment. The maker is 
Allen Electric & Equipment Co., North 
Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Vending machine, maac by lruit-O- 
Matic, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los An 
geles 36, dispenses + kinds of chilled 
fruit, holds 20S pieces. Through a 


window, customers can sce what fruit 
the machine offers. Four people can use 


the vendor at oncc 


e 
Proximity warning device sounds a loud 
signal when a derrick or crane boom 
approaches power lines. Proximity de 


boom, is sen- 
n distances of 


tector, on the end of th« 
lines fr 


sitive fo powcr! 
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4+ ft. to 200 ft. The warning signal, 
connected to the detector, sounds as 
long as the boom remains near a power 
line. The manufacturer is Electro-Alarm 
Sales Co., 320 WOW Bidg., Omaha 2, 
Neb. 

* 


Excess-smoke indicator gives a direct 
reading of chimnev smoke according to 
values of the Ringlemann chart. Smoke 
density is measured in a chimney by a 
photo-clectric cell arrangement. The 
manufacturer is Photoswitch Inc., 77 
Broadway, Cambridge +2, Mass. 

4 
Clothes can’t tangle in a zipper de- 
veloped by Austin Slide Fastener Co., 
Inc. ‘The fixed retainer at the bottom 
of the slide is a swivel case that turns 
to an open position. When the swivel 
is opened, the zipper can be pulled 
apart to untangle the cloth. The com- 
pany is at 412 E. 74 St., New York 21. 

* 
Plastic treated chart, containing a scrie¢s 
of multiplied numbers, speeds up in- 
volved multiplication problems when a 
computing machine isn’t available. Dis- 
tribution is handled by William A. Bat 
tista, Inc., 15 W. 47 St., New York 19. 

o 
Electric-driven pump reportedly changes 
oil in automobiles, trucks, and tractors 
in two minutes or less. An extension 
pipe fits into the cngine’s measuring 
stick opening. When the pump is 
turned on by a trigger-switch, old oil is 
pumped out into a bucket through a 
discharge hose. The motor operates on 
a.c. or d.c. The maker is Lostro, Inc., 
Newtown, Ohio. 





A BUMPER BUMPER to protect the pro- 
tector of auto grille work has been intro- 
duced by Milwaukee Specialty Mfg. Co., 
1237 N. Jackson St., Milwaukee 2. Fasten- 
ing clips hold the rubber guard to the top 
and bottom edges of the regular bumper. 
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Babe in arms.. 


Precocious child, this Chemistry! 
He’s given us fertilizers and stockings... 





automobile tires and bug-killers... 
refrigerants and anti-freezes... 
pictures, pills and plastics. 


And yet, comparing what's been done 
with what’s to come, Chemistry is still 

a babe in arms. Spencer Chemical 
Company, transforming the boundless 
resources of Mid-America into chemicals 
for industry and agriculture, has glimpsed 
this greater future in its laboratories 

and test plots. The best is yet to come! 


Spencer Chemical Company is proud to 
play a humble part in helping this 
wonder-child grow up. 





SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive and Sales Offices: 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Paint Without Odor 


For Use in Closed Room 


One trouble with painting is the 
smell the paint gives off as it dries. 

Manufacturers have worked for years 
on that problem. Some of them add 
deodorants or perfumes to mask the 
smell. But Keystone Pat & Varnish 
Co., 71 Otsego St., Brooklyn, went at 
the problem another way. Their idea 
climinate odor by developing non-odor 
ous componcnts for the paint. 

The result 1s a new line of pamts and 
paint products: odorless primers, flat 
paints, eggshell, and gloss paints. with 
a semigloss due next spring 

A ,an of paint, pots out Charles G 
Oswald, technical director for Keystone, 
consists of: (1) one-fourth pigment; (2 
one-half solvent (which makes the paint 
fluid), and (3) one-fourth binder (which 
hardens and dries the paint) The sol 
vent and binder are usually oder-guilty. 
Che petroleum industrv is now produc 
ing an odorless solvent, Keystone itsel 
ienders the binder odorless 

Advantages of the new odorless paint, 
reports Keystone, are that painting can 
be done on a year-round basis (windows 
needn't be opened), there is no discom 
fort for people (like employees or in- 
valids) who must remain in rooms being 
painted; hotels, hospitals, theaters have 
less “downtime.” 


. Ruggedly designed motor with triple 

: thread worm gear reduction for vend- 

€ ing machines, advertising displays 
and similar applications. 





Ruggedness—a major factor in motor 
reliability—is assured in Lamb Elec- 
tric Motors because of their special 
engineering. 

Every Lamb Electric Motor is spe- 
cially designed for the product or 
device it is to drive. This means that 

both electrical and mechanical char- ete ue caus os ee 
acteristics are engineered for the “wae eee 
exact requirements of a specific 

application. 





Special engineering, which among 
other advantages provides rugged- 
ness, is another reason why Lamb 
Electric Motors are powering more 
and more of America’s finest products. 





THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY een tet ca 


transfer pump motor. 
KENT, OHIO 





PLANT AIR POLLUTION headaches may 
be solved by the Thomas Autometer, made 
by Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
which sniffs the air and records its sulphur 
dioxide content. A continuous sample of air 
passes through a solution which absorbs the 
dioxide, causing a change in the electrolytic 
conductivity of the solution. 
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Here are some of the things that make the Midwest great— 
and an unexcelled location for Industry and Business: 


OF cumate | 


Healthful and 
Invigorating 
WATER 





) Pure and Abundant 


FUEL 


Coal, Oil, Gas 


THE GREAT MIDWEST é ce ti 


ee, Unlimited Supply, Steam 
and Hydro-electric 


, RAW MATERIALS 


Well-nigh Limitless in 
Variety and Quantity 


ps MARKETS 


s¥.:7 Great Home Market and 
Easy Access to Vast 
Consuming Areas 


POPULATION 


Intelligent, Energetic 
People on Farms 
and in Towns 


\ Seer 


High Percentage of 
Efficient, Skilled Workers 





Land of Vast Resources and 
Industrial Opportunity 





Also important, of course, on the Midwest’s long 


list of resources, is the rich soil of its rolling 





prairies, as fertile as any on earth, constituting 
a source of assured agricultural prosperity as the 


foundation for Community Progress and Indus- 





trial Development. 


The M. & St. L. Railway, proud to be a vital 








link in Midwest Transportation, offers efficient 





freight service, complete in detail, to manufac- 
turers and distributors; and advantageous plant 


locations in thriving communities on its lines. TRANSPORTATION 


Network of Railroads 
3 Unsurpassed for 
Excelleace of Service 


and Equipment 














7te Minneapolis & St. Louis Ratluay 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 








MARKETING 


Who Gets Most out of Christmas? 


Type of Store 


Percentage of Year's Business Done in December 


{based on 1948 sales} 





All Retoil Stores 


a 








Jewelry 

Variety 

Liquor 

Deportment Stores 
Apporel 

Mail-Order 

Household Appliance and Radio 
Drug 

House Furnishings 

Auto Accessories 

Food 

Eating and Drinking Places 
Motor Vehicles 


Building Materials and Hardware 


0 


Deto Dept. of Commerce, Federal Reserve Board, BUSINESS WEEK 
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DECEMBER is key to retail prosperity, accounts for lot more than twelfth of business. 


Merry Xmas for Retailers 


Christmas sales will come pretty close to 1948, though 
buyers will be choosy. Strike fears, warm weather slowed sales, 
but prospects are good for nylon goods, appliances, TV. 


One look at the chart above will tell 
you an important fact: This month, 
more than any other, dctermines 
whether 1949 will be a good year for 
In days, December may be 
of a year, yet some merchants 
tly tripled that percentage in busi- 
ness done last Christmas season. 

e Prospects—Ilere’s what retailers think 
about the prospects 

Christmas sales in dollars will equal 
or come pretty close to equaling last 
December's figures. Unit sales will prob- 
ably equal or beat the 1948 record. 

Consumer buying will be selective 
but healthy. Practical gifts will prosper 

l And 


it the expcensc of luxury items 


rctailers 
only 8° 
ni 


istomers will shop around plenty be- 
fore they buy. 

Markdowns after Christmas won’t 
trouble merchants much. They have 


bought carefully—and sparingly—so that 


68 


stocks are not high. Some storemen feel 
that there’s as much danger of running 
short in popular lines before Christmas 
as there is of having stock surpluses 
afterward. 


|. Backdrop for 1949 


[he retailers’ optimism has a pretty 
realistic ring to it this year. They have 
lost a lot of hysteria about big gains or 
big losses. 

Until about a year ago, the hysteria 
hardly existed. Retailers had got into 
the habit of beating last year’s figures 
every week, and doing it handily. Many 
store buyers had come into the business 
during the war or postwar period; they 
didn’t know what it was to sell in a 
market where goods were plentiful and 
customers choosy. 

Now they have had a full year of 


relearning how to scramble for sales. 
Fortified by the lesson, they are facing 
their selling problems with a newly 
acquired calm. ‘That's one reason why 
merchants are hopeful about holiday 
sales, after an autumn which most of 
them labeled “disappointing.” 

e Bad Autumn—Here are the 
that made retailers shake their 
about autumn, 1949; 

e Total personal income in September, 
1948, was running at an annual rate of 
$216.3-billion; by September, 1949, th 
rate had dipped to $210.8-billion—stil 
high, but not high enough to keep retai! 
sales at 1948’s high level. 

e Warm weather this fall kept custom 
ers out of the stores. In almost every 
area, women’s fall dresses and coats had 
to be marked down 

e The average salescheck has been dip 
ping in size. This, coupled with a slight 
drop in the number of transactions the 
stores make, has meant lower gross sales 
for many 
e Women’s apparel, which accounts for 
a big chunk of a department. store’s 
dollar volume, has been dragging. its 
feet. This has been particularly true of 
women’s coats and dresses. “What we 
need,” savs one Dallas retailer, “is an 
bther good revolution in fashion. Skirts 
longer or shorter. More frills or less 
frills, something to get women inter 
ested in buving clothes again. The wavy 
it is now, with just a few minor altera 
tions, they can bring everything they 
bought last year up to date.’ 

e Strikes, and fear of strikes, have kept 
consumers from going all out on their 
buying (BW —Oct.29'49,p38)—espec ially 
in cities that depend heavily on steel 
or coal. 

Fortunately, not everybody had a bad 
autumn. The appliance departments of 
many department stores, and the spe 
cialty shops that deal in home furnish 
ings, had a good season. 

But there’s one point to remember 
about home furnishings and major ap 
pliances: Sales began to slip in the late 
fall of 1948. This year’s sales may look 
good because they're being compared 
with a slow season. 

“Trading down’—the business of 
buying a $2.95 shirt instead of the $3.50 
number you're accustomed to buying 
hasn’t hurt merchants too badly. Most 
stores report some trading down, but 
they feel that this fact is more im 
portant: Consumers are still willing to 
pay fairly stiff prices. The difference is 
that they want to be sure that the 
goods are worth the high price. 


Il. This Year’s Trend 


Merchants think they can see a few 
trends developing for the pre-Christmas 
trade. 

e Strong Spots—They sce, for example. 
a big season for all types of nylon prod 


factors 
head 


stores. 
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ucts—lingerie, men’s and women’s hose, 
dresses, men’s shirts, gloves, etc. Nylon 
products have been selling very well all 
fall, unlike many other types of soft- 
goods. 

Appliances ought to remain active for 
Christmas, too. Stores and appliance 
dealers report interest in gift appliances 
such as toasters, electric mixers, coffee- 
makers, and the like. Some stores are 
already doing a good layaway business 
in ironers, washing machines, and_re- 
frigcrators 

lelevision, say retailers, will continue 
to be hot—and get hotter—between now 
and Christmas. Proof of T'V’s selling 
power can be seen in the fact that most 
tclevision-receiver makers are having to 
allocate their output among their 
dealers. Stock shortages in ‘I'V sets may 
keep some merchants from wringing 
the last drop out of profits this year. 

e Weaker Spots—Retailers are split on 
the toy outlook. Some feel that new and 
interesting types of toys will put volume 
over the top. Others think that parents 
re going to put less emphasis on toys 
this vear, concentrate a little more 
heavily on “practical” presents for kid 
dies—new clothes, say. This year’s toy 
buying got off to a creeping start. Sales 
for the last couple of weeks in Novem 
ber were behind the same weeks in 
1948 by margins ranging up to 50%. 

In the women’s field, retailers sce 
hope for Christmas—in a few lines. 
lhey are banking mainly on two lines 
in¢ xpensive costume jewelry, and “‘sepa 
rates,” which include sweaters, skirts, 
and blouses. 

lo insure their Christmas prosperity, 
many stores have increased their adver 
tising budgets over the 1948 figure. And 
several either have liberalized their 
credit terms or are plugging existing 
credit terms harder. But only a handful 
of stores—and these mainly small ones 

have offered veterans the opportunity 
of buying now, paving next year when 
their G.I. insurance refunds come in 
(BW—Novy 19’49,p65). 


Ill. City Lineup 


Citv by city, here’s how the Christ- 
mas picture looks in some of the arcas 
checked by BUSINESS WEEK: 


Atlanta—Lingerie, blouses, cosmetics, 
and hard goods have the rosiest outlook 
here. Retailers expect substandard per 
formance in women’s handbags and 
some other main-floor merchandise 
lines, most of which carry a luxury tax. 
Up to now, dollar volume has been off 
slightly; savs one merchant, “Some cus- 
tomers are trading down; some are not; 
some are not even trading.” 


Boston—Home furnishings and appli 
ances are in a boom, while women’s 
coats and suits are down considerably. 
Over-all, autumn business has been off 
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Congoleum Nairn Says: “Photocopies give us accurate reproductions 


of drawings, specifications and other records.” 


Wm. H. Block Dept. Store SAYS: ‘Photocopies provide control in the 


circulation of advertising layouts for internal approval.” 


Product Design & Development News says: "Photocopies quickly 


provide duplicates of inquiries which help advertisers to follow them 


, 


through and produce sales.’ 
g 


Any Business — Large or Small—will find many ways in which 


photocopying can speed work, increase efficiency, cut costs. It repro- 


duces letters, reports, sales charts — anything that is written, printed 


or drawn. It eliminates proofreading and errors, gives you “rush”’ copies 


that are photo-exact in every detail. It frees your typists and stenog- 


raphers for more creative work. 


Why we use Portag raph 





FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


— USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Reminglon Rend 


PORTAGRAPH IS FAST. Approximately 
five times faster than manual copying 
methods. 

PORTAGRAPH ELIMINATES DELAYS. Just 
plug it into any outlet and copy records 
right on the spot — no interruptions in 
normal routine caused by sending origi- 
nal documents or records to a special 
photo department or toan outside source 
for copying. The possibility of loss or 
misplacement is reduced, privacy and 
protection are assured. 

PORTAGRAPH IS EASY TO OPERATE. Pre- 
set automatic timer controls exposures. 
No darkroom needed. 


PORTAGRAPH IS ECONOMICAL. Photo- 
copies cost only a few cents each, save 
valuable typing time. Portagraph is 
available in various sizes to meet differ- 
ent requirements. Prices range from 
$69.50 up. Standard processing acces- 
sories extra. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. Room 309, 
Systems — Photo Records, Management 
Controls Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949, Remington Rand Ine. 
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the advantages of 
investment protection? 


To anyone considering the choice of modern weight 
control, the name Toledo Scale needs no introduction. Their 
reputation has been established along lines of accuracy and 
dependability of product and they seek the same reputation 
in the products and services which they purchase. That's why 
Vilomilie Sprinklev fire protection was specified at the 
time construction of their modern Toledo, Ohio, facilities 
Was initiated. 

While the technical advantages of Gulomialic Sprinkler 
fire safety are of prime consideration, the financial aspects in- 
volved in this particular installation cannot be denied. The 
unsprinklered insurance rate for this seven million dollar 
valuated property would exceed $198,000.00 annually. 
The present (domalic Bounkleted rates are less than 
$6,000.00 annually, and fire protection in this case was paid 
for out of savings, in less than one year. 

This is an excellent example of the manner in which 
Uilomidllic Sorinklers. convert an existing expense into a 
capital asset (INVESTMENT PROTECTION). It’s substan- 
tial reason why business executives everywhere are ordering 
Milomilice EpunklerA for both old and new construction. 
They look upon them as their first line of fire defense and 
recognize their value as an important investment today... per- 
haps welcomed protection tomorrow. 





“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Milomel 


EN YEERIN 


oe ir 








— 


MANUF 


Tete 


TYPICAL 
Uilomalic Sprinkler 
PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


Industrial Plants 
Storage - Warehousing 
Mercantiles 
Piers - Wharves 
Aviation Properties 
Hospitals - Institutions 
Hotels - Apartments 
Schools - Colleges 
Offices - Public Buildings 


& 
Lulomalic FYRE-FOG 


provides positive protection 
for severe fire hazards 


punkler ) 


scheicSagaee 


JRE TALLA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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about 10% from 1948, but November 
sales perked up almost even with last 
year. Price cuts and special promotions 
will probably bring Christmas sales up 
to 1948 in unit volume, but few expect 
to match 1948 dollar volume. 


Chicago—Practical goods—gift cloth- 
ing such as bathrobes and negligees, and 
gift appliances—look good. Appliance 
dealers are casing credit terms, and that 
is spurring business. Only one large 
store has advertised credit to veterans 
on their insurance refunds, without 
much response. 


Cincinnati—Strikes and warm weather 
get major blame for Cincinnati’s poor 
autumn showing. “‘Cincinnati is con 
servative,” says one home furnishings 
dealer. “If Joe Doakes gets laid off, his 
neighbor up the street curtails his buy- 
ing, figuring that it could happen to 
him, too.” Cincy merchants look for a 
good holiday season, however, sparked 
by such items as tclevision sets, all sorts 
of nylon products, and “practical” gifts 
for children. 


Cleveland—House furnishings, appli- 
ances, low-priced dresses and coats have 
made a poor showing in Cleveland de 
partment stores this fall. But depart- 
ment-store executives point out that 
plenty of appliances are being sold— 
mainly in small, outlying Mama-and- 
Papa stores. 


Dallas—Women just aren’t buying 
anything to wear in Dallas. All the 
money they are spending is going into 
their homes—carpets, radio consoles, I'V 
receivers, refrigerators, and the like. One 
home-furnishings store says its October 
dollar volume beat 1948 by 45%; No- 
vember, 1949, for the same store was 
20% above 1948. It’s an agonizing para- 
dox to department-store men that they 
can sell all the pianos they can get, but 
high-fashion goods don’t move. 


Detroit—. Autumn sales have been off 
about 8% in dollars, about 2% to 3° 
in units. By far the best line has been 
television sets. Strikes and fear of strikes 
have killed some sales—and the retailers 
know that they never make up all they 
lose when buying is delayed. Inventories 
have been kept as close as possible to 
day-to-day requirements; that has kept 
markdowns to a minimum. Many met 
chants look for a heavy buying spree 
in the two wecks just before Christmas; 
they think it may even beat 1948 dollar 
figures for the same period. 


San Francisco—l'ashion merchandise 
has been off this year; appliance volume 
has run anywhere from ““O.K.” to “very 
slow.” There is little trading down, but 
almost all merchants agree that the cus- 
tomer is shopping for quality. Inven- 
tories are low, well-balanced. and stores 
shouldn't have to take many post-Christ- 
mas markdowns. 
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NEW MODELS...NEW VALUES ! 
See the new line of PILI ED Uy fedob-Ratod: Trucks 


Compare Dodge low prices with competition 


Be sure to see the new line of Dodge “Job-Rated” Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks are priced with the 
trucks. lowest. But remember! It’s what you get for what 
Check the many new features and advantages of PPS Geen 
these new trucks. ... See why they are today’s Read below what you get when you buy new 
biggest truck values. Dodge 12-ton Pick-ups or Panels. 







E PICK-UPS .. . 4-ton, %4- 

ton and 1-ton; four body 
sizes—31 cu. ft., 44 cu. ft., 56 
cu. ft., and 68 cu. ft. Gross vehicle 
weights ranging from 4,250 Ibs. 
up to 8,000 Ibs. 






awe PANELS... 155 cu. 

ft. of usable space! 
55 inches high inside; 63% 
inches wide inside; 92; inches 
long (to back of driver’s seat); 
11 ft., 4% in. long from cowl 
to rear door. 


{ New Steering Column Gearshift: Gives you real 6 Rugged Truck-type Clutch: It’s the friction area of a 
@ handling ease. Safe, fast, flexible operation. @ clutch that counts! Dodge clutch area is over 100 
, a ‘ square inches. Compare this with competition. 
2 New Synchro-Shift Transmissions: Smooth, silent, 1 P F 

é 


easy to shift. Get behind the wheel . . . feel the 7. Short Turning Diameters: Only 38 feet for right or 
difference. It's a ‘“‘truck’’ transmission—built for © left turns! Compare this great advantage with com- 
rugged truck service. petition, too. 
3 Bigger Load Space: Think of it: A %-ton Pick-up * * * 
te . F fi - a! a) o . , 
with “4 = wy “ — on — Panels with See your Dodge dealer now. The above facts are only 
155 cu. ft. of load space: save tips, save money: part of the story. Let him show you a// the NEW Dodge 


advantages... including features that give you lowest 


4. Top Performance with Economy: 96-horsepower t 
operating cost. 


L-head engine. Famous for dependability and low- 


cost operation. He'll give you a good deal—not only on a 4-ton, but 
i - : ny one of > > chassis ¢ . 
“Pilot-House” Cabs: Rear-quarter windows and big on any one of more than 350 Dodge chassis and body 
le 8 a ant , : models. 
890 sq. in. windshield give safe all-’round vision. 
Vent wings provide controlled ventilation. You ride Low down payments. Low monthly payments. Liberal 
in deep-cushioned comfort on a big 57-inch seat. allowance for your used truck. 


For the good of your business... 


Switch to DODGE vob-Rated’ TRUCKS 














/t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


The largest, 
and most highly skilled labor 
force in America is concentrated 
in New York State... 
90.3 per cent of the industries 


most diversified 


servicing 


classified by the Federal Census. 
For complete details on New 
York State 
enyiable labor relations record, 
write to N. Y. State Dept. of 
Commerce, Room 183,112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N.Y. 


manpower and _ its 














—Says Plant Employee 


Switch to Servilinen 


America’s Finest Linen and 
Towel Rental Supply Service 


Now you can get crisp, clean towels, uni- 
forms and other washable cotton items at 
an amazingly low rental rate. No invest- 
ment on your part is necessary. You pay 
only for the linens you use. Surveys show 
employees work better, are healthier when 
they are provided with fresh, sanitary 
linens. Call the Servilinen supplier in your 
city today. Let 


him show you =e ili 3 
how his serv- rviiinen 
ices can be ae nanamasceatl 
good Jor your ; en 


business! 


This campaig 
interests of the linen supply industry by 


m. SHOWER & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Division of Opelika Textile Mills, Inc., 
furnishers of washable service apparel 
and towels to the linen supply industry. 


nis being sponsored in the 
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Yardstick for Distributors 


Snow Crop set up its own wholesale branches to find out 
how to cut distribution costs. It has found out, is shaving distributor 
markups, says it will drop branches. 


The youthful, 
industry is due for 
down. 

The first big postwar shakedown, 
about two years ago (BW —Mar.19°49, 
p23), affected the production side of 
the industry. When the smoke cleared, 
a lot of the marginal newcomers that 
cluttered the ficld had disappeared. 
Since then the industry has about re- 
covered from its 1947 sales losses; this 
year its output of frozen fruits and veg- 
ctables will total some 930-million Ib. 
as against 973-million Ib. in 1946. 
Meanwhile, sales of frozen citrus con- 
are bounding to new heights 


booming frozen-food 
another shaking 


centrates 
this year. 
e Distribution Costs—Now the distribu- 
tion side of the industry is going to the 
mat. It is too early to sce clearly what 
patterns are going to emerge from this 
tussle. But one thing is certain: Frozen- 
food companies, anxious to build vol- 


ume, are determined to lower retail 
prices. And the way it looks at this 
time, they’re going to realize these 
lower prices by cutting costs at the 


wholesale level. 

This helps explain why the trade is 
keeping a watchful eye this week on 
Snow Crop Marketers, the frozen-foods 
division of fast-growing Clinton Foods, 
Inc. Snow Crop has announced it will 
get rid of its 19 directly owned and 
operated wholesale branches. 

e Trade Worried—The independents 
have worried about Snow Crop ever 
since it set up its own wholesaling 
branches last year (BW—Sep.25'48,p46). 
At present, Snow Crop distributes 
through 19 such branches and 86 in 
dependent distributors—but those 19 di 
rect branches will account for better 
than half of Snow Crop’s estimated 
1949 volume of more than $20-million 
rom this, independents have concluded 





Packaging Makes the Picture 


ture he can frame; 
the art work; 
the portfolio to cover a lampshade (above; 


Artifax, Inc., is readying a Christmas pack- 
age in which the container is a main part 
of the deal. 


full-color facsimiles of old or well-known 


The company plans to print 


pictures, package them in striking new port- 
folios created by furniture-designer George 
Nelson. For $2.95 the customer gets a pic- 


he gets a critical essay on 
and he can use the outside of 


picture is William Harnett’s “Music and 
Good Luck’), a wastebasket, or a blank wall. 
Artifax sells through some 200 outlets—de- 
partment stores, museums, gift shops. 
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Centrifuging stage in beet sugar processing; Crane valves and 
fittings give positive, dependable control. 













5h LT 






et 
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For a long time—and for good reason—sugar makers 

have been relying on Crane piping materials. Shown here is one 

instance of the complex pipe lines needed in sugar plant operation. 
That frequent valve failures could seriously hamper production is plainly 
evident. If that’s typical of your business—as in food packing or 
paint making, textiles or oil refining—perhaps your production lines may 
also be strengthened with the better, more dependable quality of Crane 
valves and fittings. At the same time, Crane equipment can increase 

your control of piping maintenance costs. Here is a matter 
deserving your serious consideration, and Crane—leading 

supplier and quality manufacturer of piping equipment—is ready 

to work with you any time, through your local Crane Outlet. 






CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL. Cross-section, 1S Pound 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas meee Some Voree 

UNCOMMON QUALITY IN 

COMMONLY USED VALVES 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 





iplete selectior 
sizes—each a leader in i f 
von oft ve qualit 


for a demonstra 





through your local Crane Branch o 


Crane Wholesaler 





Everything from CRANE Yor every piping system 











Artist — Herald G. Miller, native of Utan 


UTAH — annual purchases: $620 million, mostly packaged. 


~ 


See ae 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA ag 7 
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that Snow Crop wanted to abolish their 
job. 

Snow Crop officially denied this two 
weeks ago when its president, John I. 
Moone, officially announced the switch 
in policy. ‘Vhe company had originally 
up its branch operation, he. said, 
because it (1) had new 
comer, finding good distributors, and 
(2) wanted to find wavs to cut whole 


set 


trouble, as a 


sale costs. 


© Bottlenecks—lo realize what Snow 
Crop was up against, you must under 
stand the major bottlenecks in frozen 
food distribution 

1) The average wholesale grocel 


hasn't the equipment to handle frozen 
foods. 
(2) Retailers as vet 


near enough refrigerated storage space, 


have nowherc 


which means that the wholesaler o: 
distributor has to carry a large stock to 
fill immediate orders 
Many packers make matters 
worse by forcing the distributor to. place 
firm ord is much as a vear in advance 
on some packs his means the dis 
tributor has to tic up large sums in in 
ventory and has to pav heavy storage 
costs 
(4) Special handling costs run_ the 
distributor's costs uj 
eNew Program—Jhrough its experi 


ments at the wholesaling level, Snow 
Crop found ways to cut costs that. it 
applied first to its direct branches, then 
to its independent distributors. As a re 
sult Snow Crop was able to drop the 
retail prices on its products by 2¢ to 
7¢ an item (BW —Aug.20'49,p72) 

Under Snow Crop’s present 
it holds its frozen foods at centrallv lo 
cated points, ships to the distributor as 
he needs the food. ‘This cuts the dis 
tributor’s storage costs and reduces his 
inventory risk. ‘To cut handling costs 
Snow Crop now ships its food in cases 
of 12 units; this materially 
reduces costs, which 
can run high when larger cases must be 
broken to fill small orders 
e Smaller Margin—Largely as a result of 
these savings, Snow Crop figures that its 
distributors can work on 
gin than hitherto. (Distributors’ mark- 
ups on frozen food have run as high as 
20% or So the company has 
worked out what it calls a “guaranteed 
profits” pricing policy that it claims will 
give the distributor a steady return of a 
little less than 15°¢ over the price he 
pays for Snow Crop products. 

Snow Crop is not alone in this effort 
to shave the distributor's slice. Other 
frozen-food companies are also attempt 
ing to bring his markup down to around 


svstem, 


consulmMcr 


case “breakup” 


a smaller mai 


MOTC 


15% But so far no clear distribution 
pattern has emerged. Snow Crop, for 
one, frankly admits that it takes an 


experimental view toward the distribu 
tion problem, that it will shape its 
policies according to local conditions. 
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HOW TO GET A E 
IRE-EXTINGUISHING ~ | 
YSTEM FREE! 





A. auto manutacturer had a mean 


fire hazard In some automatic screw ma- 


chines 
The job called for a light oil coolant. 
With its low flash point the oil fre- 


quently caught fire from heat generated 
by machining. 

The extinguishers used by the company 
killed these repeated fires successfully. 
But the extinguisher-chemical spoiled the 
coolant—left a mess on the machine. And 
downtime needed to clean the machine and 
replace oil after a fire was never less than 
16 hours—often ran to 2 or 3 days. 


Kidde extinguishing systems were in- 
stalled on all these screw machines. They 















detect and kill fires automatically. The 
dry clean CO» discharged by the Kidde 
systems doesn't mess up the machine. It 
evaporates from the coolant oil, leaving 
no trace. After a fire, downtime is 1 hour, 
no oil need be replaced. 

The Kidde systems $800 per ma- 
chine. The company says they paid for 
themselves in the first month! 


cost 


That's how our friends, the auto manu- 
facturers, figure they got the Kidde in- 
stallation free. You'd figure that way, 
too, wouldn't you? 

If you want to know more about how 
such systems work, we'll be glad to send 
descriptive literature. 


Arrows show location of Kidde 
Multijet Nozzles through which CO» 
is discharged to kill fires 

starting on automatic screw machine 
during cutting operations. 

The CO» does the job 

tast—and clean. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1225 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
In Canada: Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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as SWEET as the 
Icing it Pumps! 





, * don’t need a big, elaborate installation to save money with R & M 
Moyno pumps. This simple job at Fischer’s Bakery, Cincinnati, is ef- 
fecting real economies. Two unskilled workers now do, in fifteen min- 
utes, work which formerly took one trained operator four hours to 
accomplish. And when you add to this the many other benefits of low- 
maintenance Moyno performance, it’s easy to see why these versatile 
pumps are winning so many new friends. 


YOU CAN PROFIT, TOO 


Moynos are the answer to every kind of pumping problem. They handle 
virtually anything from free-flowing liquids to non-pourable pastes— 
pass particles; solids in suspension—resist chemicals; abrasives—self- 
prime with nearly perfect vacuum—deliver positive pressure without 
pulsation or internal agitation. Get the whole amazing Moyno story. 


A 


Ke 0)" 


sk for Book B-30-W. 


R&M 
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PROGRESSING-CAVITY 


PUMP 


NO PISTONS « NO VALVES 
NO HIGH-SPEED IMPELLERS 


Movno pumping-element design is strictly 
functional—just a helical rotor which rolls 
around within a double-thread helical sta- 
tor. Self-sealing “progressing cavities” 
propel material with positive displace- 
ment. It’s like a piston moving through a 
cylinder of infinite length for continuous, 
non-churning action. The Moyno pump- 
ing element is the most durable of all. 





THE FOOD-TYPE MOYNO 
Pumps everything from citrus juices to potato 
salad. Dismantles quickly and completely for 
cleaning. Other types for other services. 


ROBBINS « MYERS: INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
MOTORS + HOISTS ~ CRANES +» FANS + MOYNO PUMPS 


¢ BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 





One Scratch, Two Starts 
In Sunday Publishing 


Casualties are inevitable in the Sun 
day newspaper field. Tempted by the 
Sunday circulation gains in recent years 
(BW—Apr.2’49,p74), publishers have 
rushed to add on a fat week end edition. 
The hot and heavy circulation battles 
that follow have now produced one vic 
tim (in Pittsburgh) and may wel] pro 
duce some further casualties (in Maine) 
e Pittsburgh Victim—The Pittsburgh 
casualty was the Sunday edition of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, which folded 
last week after an eight-month effort to 
buck established Hearst and Scripps 
Howard competition. 

Back in March, publisher William 
Block guaranteed 200,000 circulation 
for his new Sunday venture The first 
issue actually sold 400,000, but the busi 
ness recession in the spring quickly 
knocked that down to 125,000. And 
just when circulation turned up again, 
the coal and steel strikes dealt another 





His Shingle Is Out 


The government lost one of its best business 
brains this week. Dr. S. Morris Livingston, 
top economist for the Commerce Dept., 
resigned to set up shop in Chicago as a 
private consultant. His first customer: Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana. Livingston, who is 44, 
got his start as an economist in 1928 with 
investment counsellors Scudder, Stevens, and 
Clark. In 1941, he went to work for Com- 
merce, became chief of the National Eco- 
nomics Division of its Office of Business 
Economics. In the eight years since, he has 
turned out such landmark studies as ‘‘Mar- 
kets After the War’—which the Committee 
for Economic Development called its. bible 
for postwar planning—and the recent “De- 
mand for Producers’ Durable Equipment” 
(BW —Jul.2°49,p24). 
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body blow. Retail advertisers dropped 
out in droves. Besides that, production 
costs mounted 

Tired of red ink, the paper retreated 
to its morning beat, six days a week. 
e Maine Battle—\Meanwhile, in Maine’s 
Aroostook county, famed for its pota- 
toes, another Sunday newspaper war 1s 
shaping up. ‘This has an unusual angle: 
One of the contestants—the Aroostook 
Sunday Sentinel—will be the joint prod- 
uct of four local Aroostook weeklies, 
with a combined circulation of 11,500. 
It will appear this week end. 

But thev were beaten to the draw last 


week end when a Bangor afternoon 
paper—the Bangor Commercial (daily 
circulation, 13,000)—began_ publishing 


a Sunday edition aimed particularly at 
the Aroostook market. Co-publisher of 
the Commercial is James D. F.wing, son 
of Federal Security Administrator Oscar 


R. Ewing 
e Big City Competitor—The two new 
papers currently have only one older 


competitor to battle, the Portland Sun- 
day Telegram, the state’s only Sunday 
newspaper up until now. The Telegram 
hds a circulation of about $8,000, some 
2,500 of it in Aroostook. 


Ihe Aroostook stakes, think the new 
entrants, are potentially much richer 
than that. But whether the 100,000 


population of potato-laden Aroostook 
can support two local Sunday papers 
remains to be seen. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Women go over big in retailing, a study 


by New York University School of Re 
tailing shows. N.Y.U. found that the 
ladics make up more than 43% of the 


executive personnel in the 119 depart- 
ment and specialty stores surveyed 

* 
Promotion of 45-r.p.m. discs: RCA now 
offers $10 worth of free records with the 
purchase of a $39.95 record plaver. The 
company has also made a 21-min. movie 
to train store personnel in how to sell 
the +5-r.p.m. system. 

, 
Mail-order sales are climbing for Na- 
tional Bellas Hess. Vhe company, fifth 
les volume among U.S 


in sa mail-order 
houses, rang up sales of $9.1-million 
in the three months ended Oct. 31; 


that’s a 5.5% 
last year. 


gain over the same period 


Joint attack on trade problems is under 
wav by National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. and Assn. of Buving Offices. The 
two groups are trving to find when it’s 
best to open new lines. how to time 
orders and deliveries. Men's wear, wom 
ind home 
ficlds covered 


en’s 


the 


wear, furnishings are 
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2. Translucent originals will 
eliminate any intermediate steps. 
You get Ozalid copies directly ... 
no special “masters,” no time-de- 
laying machine set-up. Stationers 
and printers will help you save 








time and money by supplying all 
business forms (even file cards, 
business-reply cards and letter- 
heads) on translucent stock, now. 








OZALID copies 


save time, money, labor! 


1. Duplicate file cards, letters, 
reports, drawings in seconds! Just 
place them against one of the many 
types of Ozalid sensitized mate- 
rials and feed them into the Ozalid 
machine. Positive copies are deliv- 
ered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be 
made in different colors, against 
different colored backgrounds, on 
different materials. 





j 
ii 
f 


3. Imagine asking for “ten copies 
in three minutes”...and getting 
them! Give your copy-typists more 
important work to do by letting 
the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller 
explanation of Ozalid awaits your 
request. Ask for it today. Or find 
your Ozalid distributor in the clas- 
sified telephone book. 











= 

Don’t copy...use | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

A Division of | 

General Aniline & Film Corporation | 
“From Research To Reality!” | 

| 
| | 
\ 


: 
DEPT. NO. 142 


OZALID Johnson City, New York 
Please send free copy of “The 
System”... fully explain 
and Ozalid 


Gentlemen: 
Simplest Business 
ing use of translucent papers 


Streamliner 


nace Position 
am 


Company 


Address 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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the stainless strip steel 
with the polished look 


(THINSTEEL 18-8 BRIGHT ANNEALED) 


Your product may gain more 
acceptance, step into the select 
company of profitable fast-rmoving 
sellers, if made with stainless strip. 
And there is a new, exclusive Thin- 
steel stainless that may be your 
answer to both a better product 
and the highly-competitive cost 
factor. It’s CMP’s 18-8, the Tung- 
sten Carbide rolled and bright 
annealed stainless strip—a truly 
stainless strip steel, delivered to 
you with a mirror-like finish to 
materially reduce buffing and fin- 
ishing costs and increase service- 
ability and sales appeal. Available 
in gauges as thin as .001” with this 
extra bright finish in even dead 
soft temper for easy forming, it 
gives you many cost-saving fabri- 
cating advantages. 


May we send you a sample? Or 
discuss your needs at your con- 
venience? 








LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 

STAINLESS 


CMP 
( THINSTEEL 


the Cold Metal Products cc. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Chicago © Los Angeles 
Indianapolis © St.Louis © Detroit 
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FINANCE 


r— New York Stock Exchange Seat Prices 


y (thousands of dollars) 


500 Year's High a 
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Fever Chart: Wall Street 


Before and After SEC ~~ 





© BUSINESS WEEK 


SEAT PRICES have fallen since the commission’s birth, but . . . 


Wall Streeters Don’t Blame SEC 


They have complaints against security laws it administers 
but feel that McDonald and other members are able administrators. 
Their big worry is the shortage of risk capital. 


Obviously, Wall Streeters generally 
(and the nation’s financial community 
as a whole) are pleased with ex-broker 
Harry A. McDonald’s election as chair- 
man of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission (cover, page 6). 

And why wouldn’t they be? It is 
comforting to know that in the months 
ahead the most powerful member of the 
chief governing board will be a former 
associate who has shown since his ap- 
pointment to the commission in 1946 
that he is fully aware of the problems 
that confront the financial fraternity. 
e Seat Prices Down—But there’s no rea- 
son to think that McDonald will forget 
his duties on SEC and favor his former 
business associates. So Wall Street 
doesn’t expect any drastic changes in 
the federal regulation that for many 
vears has been strictly governing most 
moves of the financial community. 

If you look at one of Wall Street’s 
most sensitive “prosperity” indexes— 
the range of New York Stock Exchange 
membership prices (chart, above)—you 
get the impression that formation of 
SEC cost the Street dearly. 

Ihe trend of that thermometer, de- 


spite occasional rallies, has pointed per- 
sistently downward ever since the com- 
mission started to do its regulating job. 
This year no one has been willing to 
pay over $49,000 for a Big Board seat, 
while in 1933, the vear before the SEC 
was formed, the top price chalked up 
was $250,000. This year some seats 
have sold for as little as $35,000. Ex- 
cept for the 1941-43 period, that’s a 
yearly price range not equaled since 
1914, and before that, since 1900. 

e SEC Not the Culprit—It would be 
wrong, however, to place the blame for 
this trend solely on the SEC. It 1s no 
longer the villain Wall Street once 
called it. The shortage of risk capital 
which has developed in recent years 
is now considered the major reason for 
the dip. 

The Street realized a long time ago 
that the Securities Act of 1933, the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and 
the Public Utility Act of 1935—the 
security-regulation laws the commission 
was formed to administer—were here to 
stay. What’s more, financial people, 
after making some adjustments in their 
methods of operation, found it quite 
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possible to get along under this “truth 
in securities” legislation passed in the 
carly days of the New Deal. 

On the other hand, the nation’s 
financial community has in no way be- 
come an ardent admirer of SEC. After 
all, who ever heard of a taxicab driver 
falling in love with a traffic cop. 

Ihere’s no doubt that many grave 

Street fears about its future brought on 
by passage of SEC legislation have 
since vanished into the blue. Except 
for some dichards, most Streeters are 
willing to admit that what has occurred 
can be credited largely to one thing: 
the wav the SEC has been adminis- 
tered by its staff—especially in recent 
years. 
e Wall Street Grievances—But the 
financial community has not stopped 
griping at various parts of the laws 
administered by SEC. All segments 
of the securities trade are constantly 
reminding SEC of what they would 
like to see remedied. 

Here are some of their major objec- 





WRITTEN IN THE SKY 
» +++. YOUR GUIDE TO 


DEPENDABLE POWER 





tions: 

(1) The underwriting trade still is Whether you're interested in engines as an a: " 
not satisfied (nor is SEC) with portions owner and operator, or as a builder of equip- = 
of the procedure that must be followed ment with internal combustion power, here's a DISTANCE 

‘ 
when new securities are floated siecle uapaiaas aieieeh- iain ts le 


(2) Disliked by some security deal- 
ers, and SEC, too, is the exemption 
from registration now granted com- 
panics whose securities are not listed 
on any organized exchange. 


Not once, but time and time again over the past 
The late Capt. William C. Odom 


20 years, Continental-powered planes have set Reale: thc: cxantnaten ditece asacul 
successive new marks for distance, for endurance, in Janvary 1949, flying from Hono- 
lulu to the Mainland; then in March 


for speed. Such spectacular feats are merely 
he smashed his own record, fying the 


(3) Open-end investment trusts for added proofs of the dependability and stamina scene: Qieahaseths Geen cline 
some time have complained about pro- which thousands of Red Seal engines are display- E185 engine from Honolulu to Teter- 
visions of the law requiring them to ing every day in the year, in unglamorous but Goro, IN. J., a distonce of 5,004 miles. 
issue new prospectuses with each new exacting specialized jobs on the ground. This is . 
sale of their shares to old stockholders. only natural, for all Continental engines—air- a wae - 

Thev also want eliminated the require cooled models for planes—liquid-cooled series ENDMRANCE 
ment that they make out a new regis- for transport, farm and industrial applications— 


tration statement each year even though 
the new one shows little change from 
the previous one. 

(+) Big Board floor traders similarly 
complain that SEC restrictions seriously 


air-cooled single-cylinder models for lawn mowers, 
Woody Jongeward and Bob Wood- 


garden tractors and similar uses—share the same hicese slaved alate ba waakocudl aus 
fine background. They are products of the same days in their C145-powered Aeronca 
Sedan, covering an estimated distance 


research and engineering experience. They benefit 
of 79,000 air miles, and hanging up 


hamper their operations. by the same precision-manufacturing skill. If you're an amazing new reliability mark. 
e Trading Restrictions—Ihhe Strect’s buying power equipment as a user, or building 
brokerage houses don’t like a lot of it to sell, it will pay you to follow this sky-written ‘ 
r SEC rulations. They claim ; 
other SEC regulations ey clai guide to dependable power. ; SPEED 


these restrict the operations of many 
clients—particularly the rules governing 
short selling, the size of margin require- 
ments, and the trading of corporate 
officials in the securities of their own 
companies. 

However, in dealing with such com- 
plaints in recent years, the Street  re- 
ports, SEC hasn’t adopted a dogmatic 
attitude. It has shown a willingness to 
listen to the other side. While it has 
proved adamant to many of the changes 
that have been requested, it has been 
cooperating on others in an attempt to 
work out some mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement to overcome major objec- 


tions (BW —Sep.1749.pS6) Continental Motors [orporation 


e No. 1 Problem—SEC has often proved 


so cooperative, in fact, that Streeters MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


are sorry they can’t let the commission 


William L. Brennand’s home-built 
midget with C85 engine has carried 
off two national air races—at Miami 
and at Cleveland--turning up speeds 
in excess of 177 miles an hour. 





ALL MAJOR AIR RECORDS 
Continental FOR LIGHT AIRCRAFT 

c145 
ARE CONTINENTAL-HELD 
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American Credit pays you 


when ‘‘good”’ 


credit risks 


become bad debt losses. 
Read what this Chicago 


Your Insurance Program 
is NOT Complete Until it 
Includes Credit Insurance 


Accounts Receivable are valuable 
de protected at all 

Realizing this, manufacturers 

in over 150 lines 


nt, equipment, 





, etc. have completed 

of protection with 
redit Insurance. Your 
American Credit policy guarantees 
ccounts receivable... 

you en your customers can’t. 


It makes it possible for you to get 


America® Caren 








bank says: 


s fe r 





other policyholders) to be a 
valuable aid in increasing sales. 
You may insure all accounts 
sor just 


-a selected group. 


one account. 


Book “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection” will 
give you Important Facts 


It discusses the nature of credit... 


events which  fre- 


quently turn good credit risks into 


unpredictable 


bad debt losses des} ite credit rating, 
ent investigating, past record 
of payment. It 


facts about American Credit Insur- 





gives additional 


ance. For a copy, just phone the 
American Credit office in your city 
or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEM- 
nity Company oF New York, 
Department 42, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 

LGA : CA pepe 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


aor Hew Yi me 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


ie OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





handle their chief problem: the shortage 
of risk capital. 

That’s one worry that can hardly be 
laid at SEC’s door. And it will take 
more than an SEC edict to solve it. 

@ Where Is It?—Where has the risk 
capital gone? 

There has been a basic shift in recent 
years in the distribution of national in- 
come. Farmers and workers now get 
a far greater share than they ever had 
before. As a result, more of the na 
tion’s savings are going into institutions 
than ever before 

For neither the farmer nor the worker 
is used to investing his own savings. 
So naturally both prefer to have others 
with more experience tend to that im 
portant task. They have been giving a 
big part of the job to “professional” in 
vestment managers—savings banks, life 
insurance companies, and savings and 
loan associations 

Once they have taken that step, their 

savings can no longer be considered 
risk capital. The institutions entrusted 
with these funds are required to invest 
them in so-called: “legal” holdings, such 
as ‘Treasury and municipal obligations, 
high-grade corporate bonds, real estate 
or mortgages. Only a small amount gocs 
into corporate stocks. 
e Taxes and Philosophy—Several othe: 
factors accentuate the sharp shrinkage 
this trend has caused in the nation’s 
reservoir of risk capital: today’s high 
personal-income and_ inheritance-tax 
rates, and fears of the Fair Deal philos- 
ophy among the wealthier brackets. 

Take the high-bracket individual in- 
vestor who once provided the economy 
with so much of the risk capital that 
it needs. ‘Today he has neither the 
money nor the inclination he once had 
to invest in equity securities. High taxes 
have cut down his funds, and the pros 
pect of high death taxes requires him 
now to keep a large portion of his 
wealth in liquid assets such as cash 
or governments to protect his heirs. 

Even those who can buy stocks aren’t 

doing it as they once did. They 
ire buving tax-exempt municipals now 
And thev lose very little income by it, 
because income taxes take such a big 
bite out of their dividend income. 
e High Margins—Today’s high margin 
requirements haven’t helped the gen- 
eral risk-capital situation either. Some 
Wall Strecters estimate that these alone 
have lowered the supply by several bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Obviously, all these factors have re- 
cently been sharply reducing Wall 
Street’s commission income from both 
stock trading and the sale of new equity 
issues. That’s not the only thing that 
has Streeters worried, however. Many 
companies lately have also been forced 
to resort to debt financing, instead of 
equity financing. And that trend, thev 
point out, has dangerous potentialities. 
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Processing E.uipment demands skill in the highest 
degrees ... for its dependable, economical design, fabri- 
cation, and application to the scores of basic industries 
served by B&W. In the production of pressure vessels 
and castings for process operations, B&W provides 
the same skills that contribute to its leadership in boiler 
manufacture. A broad familiarity with the special 
problems of many industries .. . unexcelled engineering 
and shop facilities ...a distinguished, continuing history 
of research and development ... this is the background 
that enables B&W equipment so successfully to with- 
stand the gnawing corrosion, blazing heat, explosive 
pressures, and grinding abrasion of modern processes 
—at a saving. 
Is your organization faced with an unusual process 
equipment problem? Or a routine one to be handled with 
dependable care? For experience, engineering ability, 
large-scale manufacturing equipment and methods, 
BABCOCK Cangeian 98 hens Simoes Sen a 
J . ’ , New 7 f 
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An engineer simulates fire by applying quick-rising heat to one of the 


TEST BEGINS: heat detectors spotted through system at Schenectady Varnish Co. 


& 


KT | 
ie “Bean Soup’ Blanket for Fire 
p 
Whether it's walking your dog or per- 


forming the heaviest industrial work, Aer-O-Foam, used to fight fires on U. S. ships in war, gets 
Campbell can supply a superior chain 


is esas first civilian use in automatic system. (STORY ON PAGE 85) 


The Campbell line includes chain for 


every need; industrial, marine, farm and 





automotive 
Campbell facilities are complete in 
every detail to build the chain to do 


your job. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Zompany 


wAN Penna. 
ZA NS York, Penna 
BAF SX (International 
OH” ene Chain & Mfg. Co.) 


<< CAMPB 





Pressure from heat detector has opened main valve of system. This 


18 SECONDS: releases spray of water and liquid foam. 
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Automatic sprinkler blankets danger area with two in. per min. of 


2 MINUTES: foam. (CONTINUED ON PAGE $3) 
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...a story of product redesign using 4 Push-On Type SPEED NUTS 


to eliminate 14 operations...cut material costs 30%! 


How to keep the “lid” on the retail price of 
their new, distinctive popcorn popper was a 
problem faced by Popex, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This meant watching production costs care- 
fully. For instance, the cost of attaching the metal 
legs to the base seemed out of line. Alternate 
methods were considered, and Push-On Type 
SPEED NUTS combined with plastic legs pro- 
vided the best, fastest and most economical solu- 
tion. This combination eliminated 14 assembly 


operations and reduced material costs 30%! 


BEFORE: The original Popex 
design called for use of metal 
legs, blanked, formed and 
plated. Also required plastic 
bumper buttons attached with 
rivet and washer. Two rivets 
attached each leg to base plate. 


From popcorn poppers to passenger cars, 
SPEED NUT brand fasteners are proving their 
value—in faster, easier assembly, lower costs and 
better product design. A Tinnerman Fastening 
Expert can show you how to gain these benefits. 
Contact him by phone. Also, write for your 
copy of SPEED NUT Savings Stories — actual 
case histories of cost savings. TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners, 
Ltd., Hamilton. 


AFTER: Plastic legs 
hoving integral studs 
ore inserted through 
punched holes in side of base 
plate. Push-On SPEED NUTS are 
tipped over studs with hand 
tool, SPEED NUT prongs “bite” 
into plastic, holding leg securely. 














CARGO: Big Business for 


Little Businessmen ! 





i. 7ourR Mobilgas dealer has a stake 
in this tanker—and in a// tacili- 


ties we own or charter. So do 46,400 





dealers and jobbers like him! 


product, efficiently 
on ff 





For fine qual. 
/ 





supp omt im price, 1s the 
“ very life-blood of ‘little’ business, any 
busine 


Here, in effect, our tanker is a 
cost-cutting tool for “little busi- 
ness’’— helping to keep gas and oil 


prices down, business volume up. 


YOUR NATION 


depends on strong 
industries... 


YOUR INDUSTRIES 


are only as strong as 
your Companies 


YOUR COMPANIES 
are only as strong as 
their ability to give you 


Your Biggest 
Money’s-Worth! 











The same thing is true of Socony- Fe 





SOCONY-VACUUM 





Vacuum’s modern laboratories 
—the advanced refining methods 
and equipment with which we 
work to produce the most product 


of Aighest quality at /owest cost. 


s 





In short, your Mobilgas dealer— 






an independent local businessman 






—can otter the quality, price and 






other benetits you want—because 







of the efficient, integrated structure 








that supplies him. 









The Sign the Nation 

YU Knows... 

iN Builds as the Nation 
Grows! 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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FIRE FOAM (cont'd from p. 82) 





Foam blanket stays sev- 


3 MINUTES: eral hours, stops flareups. 


When fire is out, system is shut off manually. 


Premium Cutter 


Fire-bianket system gives 
quick, automatic protection to 
varnish firm’s danger spot. So 
insurance rate is lowered. 


One day this fall, Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Varnish Co. handed its insurance broker 
a nice problem. “How,” company of 
ficials asked, “‘can we get a lower fire 
insurance rate on our $2-million plant?” 

In a general way, the ‘answer was 

easy: better plant protection. But the 
insurance broker knew the specific solu 
tion—how to get the better protection 
—would be no cinch. 
e Danger Spot—The Sclienectady plant 
had a weak point. A section of it ran 
along a railroad spur where tank cat 
loads of naphtha and benzol were han 
dled and stored in tanks. A flash fire 
could get an casy start in this area. And 
the section was very hard for the local 
fire department to get at. Once a fire 
started, it could spread fast. 

The plant’s insuror was the Vactory 

Insurance Assn., Hartford, Conn. It 
handles fire-insurance coverage on fac 
torv risks for a number of stock-insur 
ance companies. So the company and its 
Albany (N.Y.) broker asked F.L.A. to 
survey the plant and suggest a practical 
method of fire protection. 
e Blanket Solution—I’.1.A. cngincers 
found that it would cost too much 
money to relocate the unloading and 
storage area. They agreed that the “bean 
soup” automatic sprinkler system was 
the answer. 

“Bean soup” is the foam blanket 
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“Stores to monopumew ~-- 


wr aninenanils 
“UC ARELESSNESS” — 
s\(N FATAL AUTO CRAS 





DON’T PUT THE WHOLE BLAME on young drivers. “‘Care- 


lessness” is a community responsibility . . . to be met at a 


community level where good driving instruction gets its 
start. If we are to reduce the large number killed and in- 
jured annually in road accidents, it is a civic duty to see that 
our young people everywhere are grounded in safe driving 
fundamentals — through a positive, workable, community 
driving program, especially in high schools. 


TO BETTER YOUR COMMUNITY... 


To make it a safer place—American Surety Group is cooper- 
ating with its agents throughout the country in their partic- 
ipation in local drivers’ safety programs. These men can 
suggest ways for bettering existing programs (in local high 
schools), or can offer valuable help in setting up one. 

Call our nearest agent* today! He can help you to lessen 
traffic accidents—an important contribution toward greater 
safety for your family—your community—yout country. 


* Or a word from you to our Agency & Production Depart- 
ment, American Surety Group, and we'll have him call. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 





100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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BALLINGER CO., Architects G Engineers 
RIGGS, DisTLER & CO., Mechanical Contractors 
CARRIER CORPORATION, Air Conditioning 


medicine 
healthy 





New Smith, Kline & French Plant 
Uses 4 Types of AAF Filters 


MITH, KLINE & FRENCH 

Laboratories of Philadelphia 
have been producers of medi- 
cines and life-saving drugs for 
over a century. Today, their 
operations are housed in this 
new 7 million dollar plant 
which features the “last word” 
in modern production equip- 
ment and research facilities. 

In order to maintain the 
highest standard of cleanli- 
ness, all units of the plant-wide 
air conditioning system are 
equipped with either AAF air 
filters or electronic precipita- 
tors. Four different types were 
specified to meet the varying air 
cleaning requirements of many 
exacting Operations. 


Here is an example of how 
American Air Filter’s complete 
line of product permits selec- 
tion of the right filter for every 
job—a service that frequently 
saves you money and always 
assures top performance. And 
every AAF unit is the product of 
over 25 years’ experience in the 
design and application of filters 
for both commercial and indus- 
trial air cleaning operations. 

To people who really know 
their costs, clean air is a neces- 
sity—not a luxury. There’s a 
nearby AAF representative who 
will gladly explain how prop- 
erly filtered air can benefit your 
business. Write for his name 
and product information now. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AIR FILTERS 


‘AND ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 








used by the Navy during the war to con- 
trol gasoline and other flammable-liquid 
fires. Made from a soybean base, it is 
sold commercially as Acr-O-Foam. 

Schenectady Varnish Co. asked the 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. of Amer- 
ica, whose main office is in Youngstown, 
Ohio, to build and put in the sprinkler 
systems. They had to be automatic, be- 
cause flammable-liquid fires can cause 
pipeline leakage within a few minutes; 
this just adds more fuel to the fire. And 
it was impractical to guard the area 24 
hours a day. The sprinkler firm says that 
this is the first time “bean soup” sprin- 
klers have been installed to work auto- 
matically. 

I'.1.A. made some tests (pictures, 

page 82), O.K.’d the system. Schenec- 
tady Varnish got lower rates. 
e Rate Counts—Besides “bean soup,” 
what makes these sprinklers different 
from the automatic sprinklers that have 
been used in U.S. office buildings for 
years is the principle that triggers them 
into action. ‘The orthodox sprinkler 
starts when intense heat fuses the 
sprinkler head. But the sprinklers in 
stalled at Schenectady work on the rate- 
of-rise principle. 

That is, they start spraying when 

temperature begins to rise at a predeter- 
mined rate. This means they could be 
used in a cold-storage plant, where the 
ordinary sprinkler might not go into 
action until the fire had made consider- 
able headway. And they could be used 
in the heated atmosphere of a steel mill. 
They can be adjusted not to go off when 
minor rises in temperature occur, as 
when a locomotive enters the siding in 
the Schenectady plant. 
e How It Works—IIcre’s how the Sche- 
nectady setup works. ‘The area protected 
is about 450 ft. long; width varies from 
25 ft. to +0 ft. Three separate systems 
protect different sections. The key to 
cach system is a 6-in. valve, set off by 
pneumatic pressure from heat detectors 
spotted through the area. When the 
valve opens, water mixed with 5% to 
6% <Aer-O-Foam is sprayed into the 
area. Gongs warn the engineer that the 
system has gone into action. He has to 
know because he has to stop the system 
manually when the fire is over. 

The foam blankets the area at the 
rate of 2 in. a minute. The foam flows 
around obstacles, puts out fires fast. 
Once on the ground, it stays for a while. 
That prevents flashbacks. After a few 
hours the foam disappears. 

A storage tank supplies enough foam 
to operate the three systems; it also pro- 
vides “bean soup” to nine portable hose 
stations, which can be used anywhere 
in the plant, 

Altogether the foam-producing ca- 
pacity of the storage tank is 116,000 gal. 
That’s enough to cover the protected 
area with two foam blankets, each 6 
in. deep. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





An international subsidiary has been set 
up by Bank of America National ‘Trust 
& Savings Assn., the nation’s No. 1 
bank. The new corporation will be 
called Bank of America, will have head 
quarters in New York. 

e 
Railroad working capital is down about 
19% from last year. ICC reports work 
ing capital was $1.3-billion on Aug. 31 

e 
Graham-Paige Motors, now an_ invest 
ment company, has bought a part owner 
ship in Olsen Oil Co., Oklahoma City. 
Its partner will be Deardorf Oil Corp. 

ey 
New life-insurance sales in October 
were 8% over October, 19458. ‘That put 
sales for the first 10 months up 
Ihe Institute of Life Insurance attrib 
utes the gain to a rise in sales of group 
and industrial life insurance. 

. 
An overload of debt may imperil the 
capital structures of public utilities, 
warns Harry Miller, president of the 
National Assn. of Railroad & Utility 
Commissioners. His reason: In the last 
four years, 84% of the utilities’ new 
security issues have been bonds 

ry 
A $1.5-million tax refund may have to 
be paid by Pennsylvania. Its supreme 
court has held invalid a 4% state tax 
on income from U.S. government 
bonds owned by corporations 

s 
Drop in nonfarm real-estate loans 
brought this year’s nine-month total to 


C 


$8.3-million. That's 5 less than last 
year, the Home Loan Bank Board r 
ports 


~ 
More common stocks are being bought 
by middle-income groups, the New 
York Stock Exchange savs in its publi 
cation, “The Exchange.” The trend 


scems to be away from low-vield, non 
risk securities : 

e 
Gain in deposits of mutual-savings 
banks was only $179-million in the first 
10 months of this year, against $524 
million in 1948, 

a 
Profit to loss: American Broadcasting 
Co., which racked up a profit of $440, 
000 in the first nine months of 1948, 
lost $452,000 this year. 


* 
The World Bank, president Eugenc R. 
Black, Jr., reported this week, will not 
need to borrow anv new money until 
at least the middle of next vear. The 
bank will soon make some $65-million 
of new loans to India, El Salvador, and 
Uruguay, has available some $313-mil- 
lion of uncommitted funds. 
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VELVET CLUTCH 


FOR PRECISION STOPS AND 
SWIFT, SILENT ACTION 


The new Super-Ditto D-45, is an amazingly 
flexible systems machine for duplicating on any 
size or weight of paper or card...or for turning 
outuniformly bright copiesinoneto four colors 
at once. Requires no typesetting, stencil cutting 
or make-ready. Seated posture operation. Purrs 
swiftly through its printing cycle...comes to 
a silent precision stop. Because the new “Vel- 
vet Clutch” eliminates shock . . . cuts down 
noise... adds years of service and satisfaction. 

In no other duplicator do you find so many 
features to make any systems job—production, 
order-billing, payroll, purchasing, etc.— 
smooth, fast, satisfying. You must SEE and 
HEAR it perform to fully appreciate it. Mail 
coupon now for free data or demonstration of 
the Ditto D-45 in your office. 


DUPLICATOR 





Dial Control Margin Adjust- 
ment assures accurate register 
in small spaces on forms even 
when master does not register 
with copy sheets. 


Master clamp on drum of ma- 
chine is opened and closed by 
foot pedal, freeing both hands 
for handling of masters. 





Line printer tray is available 
as optional equipment. Auto- 
matically adjusts for copying 
each line on master. Simplifies 
and speeds up any line print- 
ing operation. 





By amazingly simple (Dial) 
“‘Magic’’ Copy Control you as- 
sure yourself of bright copies 
all over the sheet and from 
sheet to sheet. 


puo——-SAVE PAYROLL! SPEED OPERATIONS! MAIL!~—~—— 


} 629 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please 


D | j | QO ' DITTO, Inc. 
Pa Check ( ) send me New D-45 literature. 


TRADE MARK 3 


My Name...... 
Company....... 
Address. ....... 


which (_ ) arrange demonstration for me. 
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MOTORS 115 
110 
For 57 years a familiar name to buyers of 
electrical equipment who insist on top quality 
at a moderate price. 105 
Write for FREE literature today . . . just check 
and attach to your business letterhead. 
C) Desk & Pedestal (_] Portable Drills 100 
Fans 
(] Telegraph |_| Kitchen Vent Fans 1949 
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Balance of payments troubles, impending election, have 


PERSONAL dragged London down; the government dared not risk inflation by 


fo the support moves. But now market may have found bottom. 





296 
MINNEAPOLIS If anv Wall Streeters feel that the index of stock prices now shows a dro} 
TRAVELERS market hasn’t been doing right by them — of about 15 since the start of the 
Who visit lately, they can find consolation in a vear. For the decorous, slow-moving 
Th iin look at London. British traders have London market that’s a sickening slid¢ 
onal uM Tm had a real bear market on their hands London’s — biggest — disappointment 
i New York has had its ups and down lately has been the complete failure 
in 1949. But at the beginning of Dc of the little rally that accompanied thc 
w cember, the Standard and Poor’s 90- devaluation of the pound (BW —Oct.] 
e appreciate ‘ - } 
your visits stock average was close to the best levels 7°49,p$7). In hana t and September. 
ong Aico of the vear and well ahead of January the Financial Times index managed to 
- 7 7 
and your friends .., that our newly-dec- eOne After Another—lor London, win back almost half the ground it had 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 1949 has been one bad spill afte lost. But it couldn't hold the gain and 
service are even better now! Coming back As | | 
soon? nother. The London Financial Times dropped to a new low for the year. 


e British Blues—The main reason for 
London’s bear market, of course, ha 


° od been Britain’s financial plight. London’s 
vin Security Price Averages traders obviously don’t see a way ou 
we 54 of the woods vet—or if thev do, it look 


1 discouragingly long wav off 


he oO T & L stocks bal Bs a q ee You have “to remem CT, ‘ee, that 








Indus 15 ] + A wae : a ; , } i 

RW, James, Pres. Uns ena aye Eeaaitt 4504 the British market now is a pre-clection 

Utilit 7 79.4 65.4 market. It isn’t nursing anv illusions 

Bonde about how the election will come out 

Industrial 100.8 100.7 1 $5 e Gilt Rubbed Off—Also, London stock 

()K LAHOMA CITY, OKLA. park NS HOG 0k 94:5 Iso, London stock 
cei ‘ e430 we prices are suffering sympathetically from 

gia retool fo ALS FN) SLL ae. ; the declines in the gilt-edged market 


600 rooms from $3.50! 
government bonds). 


The weakness in the gilt-cdge issues 
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began last spring, when the dollar crisis 
was first taking shape. ‘The British gov 
ermment could have kept bond prices 
steady by pumping new credit into 
the market—much as the U.S. Federal 
Reserve Banks do. But that would have 
meant cutting the ground from under 
its disinflation program. ‘The 
ment decided instead to let bond prices 
find their own levels. 

The result was a 
drops in the gilt-edged market. In 
1947, the British government could 
borrow long-term for about 24% At 
the beginning of 1949, the going rate 
was about 3%. By midyear, the rate was 
up to 34%. And in the latest price drop, 
the rate has been a flat 4%. 

At this point, the government finally 
decided to come to the market’s rescue. 
It started support operations, and that 
stopped the decline. As the gilt-edged 
market pulled itself together, common 


gover 


series of sharp 


stock prices managed to gain a little. 
e Bottom ‘Touched?—Kaith in the gov- 
emmment’s support powers is now hold 
ing the gilt-edged market on about a 
4% basis. And this puts a shaky sort 
of floor under the other issues. London 
traders hope they have seen the worst 
of the bear market. But they don’t 
see much chance of a real rally until the 
clections irc ovcr. ; 

Meanwhile, there’s a chance that the 
market’s opinion of Britain’s general 
economic picture will brighten a_ bit 
in the next few months. The painful 
effects of devaluation—higher costs for 
imports and smaller returns on exports 
are felt at once. ‘The benefits—larger 
total sales abroad—develop slowly. If 
things work out this way, the London 
market might be ready for a recovery 
sometime early in 1950. But for the 
moment, traders think it will be doing 
well if it can hold its own. 





Cross Currents in the 


Most steel company earnings ap- 
pear destined to run well under 
their 1948 levels this year. If. it 
accomplished nothing else, the six- 
week “pension” strike would cer- 
tainly seem to assure that. 

When appraising the stecl earn 
ings picture, however, don’t accord 
too much weight to the strike fac- 
tor. Not all the profit dips sched 
uled for 1949 can be attributed 
solely to strike losses. In the case 
of a great number of companies, 
these have merely accentuated 
sharp carnings downtrends notice 
able carhier 

lor confirmation, vou need only 


In thou 
First Haif 
1949 1948 
Acme Stee $2,399 $3,442 
A eny-L Steel 1,500 2,932 
Art Stee 16,109 12,024 
B Stee 59,879 30,599 
Carpenter Stee - 830 962 
( t Steel... 414 620 
Copperweld Stee 1,221 1,7 
Cr e Steel 4 1,954 1,202 
Detroit Steel 2,001 ? 498 
Follansbee Stee! 259 1,585 
Gr te City Steel 1,595 1,634 
I nd Steel 16,288 15,008 
Jones & Laug Steel 15,169 11,492 
Keystone Steel 1,972 ?, 384 
Stee ss 25.869 16.026 
Pitt rgh Steel 2,438 1,725 
Rey Steel . 25,477 16,938 
3.473 3,778 
D 286 552 


l Steel 94,082 53,443 
Wheeling Steel 6.139 5,825 


1,043 14,533 





rise. 
r 
inds of dollars: 000 omitted zg 
% Third Quarter % Per Share* 
Change 19049 1948 Change E1949 [9048 
30.3% $929 $1,660 44.0% $2.00 $3.68 
46.8 D183 1,492 1.50 5.05 
34.0 6,584 8,348 21.4 6.50 7.9¢ 
+957 23,020 22,585 + 1.9 8.25 9. 3¢ 
13.7 218 523 58.3 t t 
33.2 05 408 19.8 1.25 3.24 
9.3 204 1,304 84.4 3.25 9.54 
62.6 t 990 VA 4.15 
19.9 390: 1,206 67.7 VA 5,48 
83.7 D171 908 VA 5.29 
2.4 628 77¢ 19.1 7.00 8.54 
8.5 7.555 Vo. 23.0 5.00 7.88 
+32.0 4.870 8,757 44.4 7.50 12.01 
17.3 1,377 1,211 +13.7 t t 
61.4 10,048 11,175 10.1 17.00 16.35 
+41.3 D 406 2,168 VA 9.08 
+50.4 9,871 12,874 23 5.50 7.61 
9.4 121 ) 836 95.7 6.00 14.96 
D 205 275 VA 3.44 
76.0 39.171 34,599 +13.2 5.00 4.00 
5.4 2,140 3,887 44.9 11.00 23.24 
+441 7,515 8,806 14.7 19.00 17.74 
Poor's VA— not avatlable *; for 
figures not available, but company reports deficit 


Steel Trade 


examine the tabulation below. It 
shows the January-September 1949 
prohts of 42 steel companics. | It 
reveals: (1) that only 50% of the 
units listed were able to show 
greater first-half carnings in 1949 
than in 1948, (2) that only 14° 
could report year-to-year _ profit 
gains in the third quarter 

The reason? Earher this year 
there were manv signs indicating 
that the demand for stecl might be 
entering a cyclical decline of in 
definite duration. Orders started 
to drop off sharply, sales started 
skidding, and unit costs began to 
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KESTER SOLDER 
Silent Partner 


IN INDUSTRY 






Did you know 
that Kester makes 
over 100,000 sizes 
and types of 

flux-core solder? 






You will find it profitable to inquire as 
to why Kester manufactures so many 
different sizes and types of flux-core 


solder ... each one designed to doa 
specific soldering job efficiently ...at 
the lowest cost. 

A Free Technical Service 
Call in a Kester Technical Engineer 
today and have him analyze your 
soldering operations. 


KESTER 
SOLDER 





“1 

1 

Kester Solder Company : 
Dept. M,4240 Wrightwood Av., Chicago39, tll. , 
i] 

Please send me the new 28-page technicol 
manual, ‘SOLDER and Soldering Technique.” 1 
' 

Nome . 
' 

Company ' 
' 

Address ‘ 
t 

City ’ : Zone eS cise ; 
' 


KESTER SOLDER 


4201 Wrig 


COMPANY 


t 9 I 
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LABOR 


oo Average Hourly Earnings in Dollars 





2.00 














Atami eee Soa 





~ 1939 1941 


Dete: Bureau of Labor Stotistics; American Iron & Steel institute 


WAGE LEVELS of all manufacturers have for vears followed the pattern set by steel. 


Se ee oes, 


"1943 1945 





aoe 


1947 


ce cons 


1949 
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And... 


Steel Strike Signals Important Trends 


[he operating rate in steel pushed 
above prestrike levels this week. In the 
pell-mell rush to make up lost time 

maximize production before an- 
the i] strike threatened the outlook 
tecl companies were satisfied to leave 





to historians an analysis of the second 
industrvwide strike this basic industry 
has ever experienced. 

Steel fabricators, meanwhile, were 
bracing themselves to mect the same de 
mands the C.I.O. had wrested from the 
integrated companies. And employers in 


many other lines knew it was just a 
question of time before they, too, would 
have to choose: grant pensions or take 
strike—or maybe both 
There was no danger that the im 
pensions was going to be 
In fact, management was 


rtay 
portance of 


SO eae, ee 
veriooked 


so preoccupied with the pension issue 
that there was a possibility it would 
m the significance of other aspects of 
the 1949 steel strike. And long before 
the historians get around to pointing 
out what was new, novel, or notable 
in the recent stoppage, industry will be 
living with its consequences—and pen 


sions are only the most obvious of the 
consequences 

Management men who are trying to 
get a little perspective on what has hap 
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pened might discern three significant 
trends in the steel strike: 

] (he pattern settlement — has 
gained new strength: 

(2) Industrial warfare has 
new tactics; 

(3) The strike was fought over a 
rclatively abstract issue 


adopted 


II} PATTERN-SETTLEMENT 
habit which set in during the war 

has frozen more rigidly 
Except for an inconsequential few 
which were quictly negotiated, all the 
settlements in stecl followed the initial 
“Bethlehem formula.” Where compa- 
nies concluded contracts on any other 
basis, the provision was for a more gen 
crous pension system than Bethlehem 
agreed to. Indeed, the salient feature 
of the Bethlehem plan (the $100-a 
month figure) itself emulated Ford Me 
tor Co.'s settlement with C.I.O.’s 

United Auto Workers 
Thus, those who hoped to see broken 
the “pernicious pattern” habit which 
flourished during the war—and which 
ignored the special characteristics of 
different firms and different industries 
have reason to be disappointed. It 
looks as though a company that wants 
to depart from a pattern can do so onh 





at the cost of offering something more 
liberal. 


NDUSTRIAL-WARFARE TAG- 
ICS have undergone a_ profound 
change. 
During the 
steel companics—before and during the 
strike—no one even suggested that the 
companies try to operate. 
lo be sure, it was characteristic of 
the big strikes of 1946 that companies 
voluntarily closed down when walkouts 
were called but the 1946 situation was 
most exceptional. For industry the real 
issue then was not wages but prices 
The important bargaining went on, not 
between unions and employers, but be- 
tween employers and government price 
idministrators. Once price advances 
were bargained through, wage scttle- 
ments followed. Although industry did 
not make the first signal to halt pro- 
duction, once strikes were on there was 
ttle incentive to resume production 
until price adjustments had been won. 
Ihe 1949 strike in steel bore no re- 
semblance in this respect to the 1946 
stoppage. Yet no company considered 
following the time-honored practice of 
countering a_ strike with a company 
invitation to all employees to stay on 


discussions among. the 
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the job. Both sides made statements to 
employees and the general public; be- 
yond that, they accepted the strike as 
effecting an industry shutdown and 
waited for something in the situation to 
change. 

The behavior of the steel companies 
~—and of other employers who have done 
the same thing since the war—has been 
represented as a “failure of nerve.” 
Companies no longer appear willing to 
get involved in the violence attending 
an effort to work while a strike is on. 

What underlies the new position, 
however, is an acknowledgment of a 
changed condition. ‘The growth of 
unionism, its ability to command rank 
and-file action, and an increased public 
concern with labor peace, can make an 
effort to break a strike suicidal as well as 
bootless 

If large employers do in the future 
what steel has done when confronted 
with a strike, that will alter the power 
factors in the union-management equa- 
tion. Formerly, a union contemplating 
a strike had to prepare for what came 
close to being a military mobilization. 
It had to get ready to fight—literally 
fight—for control of access to plant 
gates. How much easier it is to call a 
strike when all that is involved is tell- 
ing workers to go home and wait for 
word that negotiators have reached a 
settlement. 


EVER BEFORE has such a large 
strike in America been fought over 
such an “abstract” issuc 

It has been estimated that the aver- 
age age of steel employees is +2. A ma- 

jority, therefore, were on strike for 
something they would not get for at 
least 23 years. ‘This is without precedent. 

Students of American unionism have 

always attributed its effectiveness to the 
fact that it concentrated on so-called 
“bread-and-butter” — issues—immediate, 
next-pay-envelope demands. In contrast 
to unions in other counties, unions 
here have never made use of the strike 
weapon for pushing remote demands. 
The only noteworthy exceptions to this 
tule have occurred when Communist 
unions resorted to strikes and_ picket 
lines to dramatize political objectives. 
An example was the waterfront picket- 
ing to stop shipment of Marshall Plan 
aid to Europe and impede the move- 
ment of goods to Nationalist China. 
The non-Communist unions have al- 
wavs held themselves aloof from such 
adventures. 

Vhus, a pension strike is something 
brand new for a union in the main 
stream of the American labor move- 
ment. The fact that it worked opens up 
new vistas for union leadership. In the 
future, unions may be expected to pur- 
sue “‘abstract’’ demands with as much 
determination as they have in the past 
focused on immediate issues. 
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ALL-WEATHER INSULATION being applied to 5KV aerial cable with “‘SCOTCH” 
No. 33 Electrical Tape. Installation involves 5,000 feet of outdoor wiring at Danvers, Mass. 


3 in” plastic tape is 
best insulation under the sun 


Under boiling sun, freezing cold, rain 
and sleet, this cost-cutting tape can 
take it! “SCOTCH” No. 33 Elec- 
trical Tape replaces three commonly 
used insulating materials—rubber 
tape, friction tape and varnish—to 
give your electrical installations de- 
pendable, long-lasting protection. 


Available in the new 20 foot by 34 


inch ‘‘Job Size’’ roll, packed 12 rolls 
in a tube, and the 66 ft. by °4 inch 
“Economy Roll’? packed in indi- 
vidual cans. Your regular electrical 
supplier can fill your order. 

TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 
Sample roll plus complete details 
free on request to Dept. BW-129. 
No obligation. Write today! 


ie meine ie. 


| Quick Facts About ‘‘SCOTCH’’ No. 33 Electrical Tape i 


e TOUGH—plastic backing is abrasion resistant, unaffected by water, 


acids, alkalies, alcohols, sunlight. 


e HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH—over 7,000 volts. 


e STRETCHY—conforms snugly to uneven surfaces, odd shapes. 


e THIN CALIPER—only .007 inch thick, takes less room in junction | 


| boxes, and fixture openings. 


e REMEMBER —for perfect high-heat insulation use “SCOTCH” 


Electrical Tape No. 


27. Glass-backed, thermosetting adhesive. 


ee 





ANOTHER 





Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., Saint Pau! 6, Minn, 





of ot! ier “S and Pre ssure “sensitive T apes ‘Scotch” Sound 
Re rding "I “Under ever d ‘ , “Scotchlite” is flective Sheeting, 
y Ww 1k”) Non-Slip Surfacing Abrasives, ‘3 Adhesives. 





General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES corp, New Rochelle, a Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Tough Bargainer? 


That’s what the new C.IL.O. 


electrical union says it will be. 
Right now, it’s mostly interested 
in just getting contracts. 


C.1.0.’s new International Union of 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
will be a tough bargainer. It will insist 
immediately on a fourth-round pay hike 
of from 9¢ to 25¢ an hour, plus. pen- 
sions and social-insurance benefits. 

That’s what 400 delegates at an or- 
ganizational convention of I.U.I.. heard 
in Philadelphia this week. But man- 
agement may take some of this pre- 
diction with a grain of salt at this time. 
Privately, I.U.I.. leaders admit they're 
more interested in nailing down quick 
hard-and-fast contracts than in buck- 
ing for bigger gains. 

The “tough bargaining” promise 
came from James B. Carey, acting head 
of I.U.E. It wasn’t enough by itself to 
kindle much real spirit in the new 
union. During most of the three-day 
session, delegates were lethargic—con- 
fused and worried about the problems 
ahead for [.U.E.. in home communities. 

Only one thing held them firmly to- 
gether: their distaste for anything that 
smacks of communism j 
eSetup Delayed—The convention 
dodged almost entirely the big job of 
setting up a permanent structure for 
I.U.E. Delegates accepted Carey's pro- 
posal for a “moratorium” on drafting 
a new unmon constitution and electing 
officers—though there were some dis- 
senting voices. They agreed to leave 
these matters to another convention 
early in 1950. 

Phe delay, Carey explained, is to 
give I.U.E. time to shape up into a 
“comprehensive” organization. Right 
now, leaders aren’t sure just who is 
really in 1.U.E., and who isn’t. Many 
big locals are claimed by both I.U.E. 
and the left-wing United Flectrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers (ex-C.1.0.). 
e Recognition—The first convention de- 
voted a good deal of time to addresses 
by a succession of I.U.F.. guests—mostly 
from C.I.O. and government. What 
they had to say wasn’t so important to 
the new union as the fact that they 
were on its platform—recognizing the 
formal existence of I.U.F., building up 
its prestige by their presence 

On the “brass tacks’ side of the 
agenda, I.U.F. leaders (1) moved to 
set up bargaining conferences covering 
each multi-plant employer and groups 
of small employers in related branches 
of the industry; and (2) discussed legal 
aspects of the split with U.F.—includ 
ing the fight for contracts, jurisdictions, 
and local-union assets 
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ARBITRATOR SEWARD: His panel gave 


finishing workers premium pay for Saturdays. 


For Saturday Pay 


It’s high time all Saturday 
work was at time and a half, 
say steel workers at American 
Steel & Wire Co. 


Back in 1943, officials of American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, and the 
United Steelworkers (C.1.0.) signed 
what both thought was a routine and 
harmless pact. It was intended merely 
to clarify contract provisions for work 
done on the sixth day of a regular work 
week. 

Ihis week, the six-vear-old agreement 
looked anything but harmless to Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire: 

e It has just cost the company an esti 
mated $150,000 in back pay for over 
time in an arbitration decision. 

e It has become the basis for a union 
claim that premium rates should be paid 
for any work done on Saturdays or Sun 
days—regardless of total hours worked 
in any one week 

e Fuller Explanation—The clarifying 
agreement had its roots in a contract 
signed in 1942. At that time, the com 
pany agreed to pay overtime for: (1 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
or 40 per week; (2) additional days, in 
excess of five, worked during the week. 

Later, a difference of opinion came up 
over interpretation of the contract. So 
a supplementary agreement spelled out 
conditions under which the company 
would pay overtime when an employee 
worked the sixth day of a work week— 
even though he had been absent on one 
of the preceding five days. 

Under the revised terms, an employee 
who was absent for personal reasons, at 
his own request, was entitled to straight 
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HOW TO GET YOUR NEW PRODUCT 


ee OSE: PN ais 


Rellting io Ada 


Best Way... is to let Taft-Peirce help you over the hump. Here you'll 
get the fast tempo you want on designing .. . tooling . . . even manu- 
facturing, if you like. And this is important... you'll get the fresh 
point of view of engineers and production men, experienced in similar 
problems for hundreds of other companies. This may well result in 
valuable improvements in your product... in faster, more efficient 


production . . . in lower costs. 


We'll Design It...Start from scratch with a basic idea. Or 


Redesign It... from your present models in cooperation with your 
engineers, 

Build Your Pilot Models...Carry the project right up through the 
pilot model stage. Test it under gruelling conditions to give you a 
working prototype. 

Handle the Tooling... Design and build the entire tool program. 
Deliver everything to your plant ready for your production line 
changeover. No reworking of tools on your part, either. 

Produce in Quantity...If your plant can’t, or doesn’t want to, 
handle the job, we'll produce for you as long as you wish—in small 
lots or by the carload. 

Write for our 82 page illustrated Contract Service Booklet: The 
Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 





TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 














time only. An employee absent one 
or more days at the request of the com- 
pany, except for ‘breakdowns or acts of 
God,” got premium rates for work on 
the sixth day of a week. If absence 
was due to breakdown or act of God, 
straight-time rates applied. 

e@ Upset—American Steel & Wire’s pre- 
sent troubles under the agreement date 
back to September, 1948. In_ that 
month, Cleveland Electric Mluminating 
Co. appealed to large industrial custom- 
crs to reduce or spread out powel con- 
sumption. 

The nature of its operations kept 
Amcrican Steel & Wire from cutting its 
power use by the suggested 15%. It 
proposed, instead, to change its work 
week to Tuesday through Saturday, 
since C.E.I. reported a low power load 
on Saturdays when most plants were 
down. 

e Yes and No-—Before making the 
change, American Steel & Wire con- 
sulted U.S.W. regional officers. It 
asked for—and got—approval of thie 
shift in work week on an emergency 
basis. Company and regional U.S.W. 
representatives agreed that straight-time 
rates would prevail for Saturday work. 

But U.S.W. locals in American Steel 
& Wire plants balked. ‘They claimed 
time and one-half for the Saturday 
work. Qn the basis of the 1943 agree- 
ment, thev held that Saturday was actu- 
ally the sixth day of work since the men 
were ready for work on Monday, but 
staved home at the company’s request. 
e Arbitration—The dispute went to an 
arbitration panel headed by Ralph T. 
Seward, impartial arbitrator. Its de- 
cision awarded time and one half to 
finishing-division workers, but left up 
in the air the question of whether other 
workers should also get the premium 
rate for Saturdays. Both partics are 
now waiting for further clarification. 

The majority of the arbitration panel 
held that a lack of power is neither an 
act of God nor a breakdown; in effect, 
cmplovees were ready for work on Mon- 
day and were sent home. 

e Company Stand—Since the arbitration 
decision, the company has strongly op- 
posed a union contention that the arbi- 
tration award should be applied to all 
plant employees—not just the finishing- 
division workers. American Steel & 
Wire argues that mechanical crews and 
employees on continuous operations 
have always taken Saturday assignments 
as routine; if the award is made general, 
the company says, it will rupture work- 
ing conditions in mills throughout the 
industry. 

e Time Is Now—The U.S.W. locals 
agree there will be a rupture—and union 
demands for similar payments from 
other companies in the area. But they 
say it’s high time that “all Saturday 
work be at time and one half, regard- 
less of pattern or precedent.” 
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Is It Reasonable? 


If a union’s request for in- 
formation is “reasonable,” com- 
pany must answer it exactly, 
NLRB trial examiner rules. 


Don’t take too literally a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decision 
that employers needn't give bargaining 
information to a uncon in the “exact 
form” in which it is requested. An 
NLRB trial examiner has already 
recommended an important qualifica 
tion to the month-old order. 

(he qualification: the ‘reasonable 
ness” of the union’s request must be 
considered 
e First Ruling—NLRB made the ong 
inal ruling in a case involving Cincin 
nati Steel Castings Co Phe United 
Auto Workers (C.1.0.) charged that the 
emplover had refused to bargain in good 
faith; it said the company wouldn't 
furnish a writterr list of emplovees, with 
classifications and wage rates, in_ the 
course of wage negotiations 

NLRB found that the company had 
furnished all the information orally. It 
decided that this fully met the require 
ments for bargaining in good faith 

The board held that an emplover isn’t 


‘obligated to furnish information 
in the exact form requested by {the 
union It is sufficient if the informa 


tion is made available in a manner not 
so burdensome or time-consuming as to 
impede the process of bargaining.” 

e Goodrich Case—Last week, NLRB 


trial examiner William I] Spencer 
faced a similar problem—and had a 
different answer The United Rubber 


Workers (C.1.0.) had asked B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. for a list of names 
of emplovees, wage rates, and job classi- 
fications More than just pay was at 
stake. Questions included whether: (1) 
a July 1, 1948, raise had been uniformly 
ipplied: (2) merit increases had been 
withheld in some cases; and (3) a union- 
management merit-rating system was 
being administered properly. 


Goodrich came across with a_ list, 
but not quite the one the union wanted. 
Ihe company shied at. giving the 


“names of the emplovees:in the unit 
in a wav that would identify them with 
their] particular jobs.” 
e Reasonable—The trial examiner held 
that the union request was a “reason 
able” one; the union couldn’t advise 
members on wage and job grievances 
unless it knew how they stood in rela 
tion to others doing the same or similar 
work 

So Goodrich’s failure to give U.R.W. 
the information it asked “in the exact 
form’ was, he ruled, a refusal to bargain 
in good faith. ; 
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roy Vm fo)! Uy: 
THESE LIGHTWEIGHT 
HIGH PRESSURE 
CYLINDERS? 


SUCCESS IN@UW {BR ae a5 3a 3s! 


Perhaps, in common with many manufacturers you, too, can profit by 
using Hackney Seamless Cylinders. The use of these lightweight, high 
pressure cylinders is wide and varied—from part of a braking unit on 
automotive equipment to a container for such medicinal gases as oxy- 
gen, nitrous oxide and ethylene. In every instance the many advan- 
tages inherent in Hackney Seamless Cylinders made them right for 
the job. 

Comparatively light in weight—Hackney Seamless Cylinders are 
deep drawn to exacting specifications. The deep drawing process as- 
sures uniform sidewall thickness and eliminates excess weight. 

Thanks to this light weight— Hackney Seamless Cylinders are easily 
and quickly handled. And they are so attractive in appearance! The 
surface of these better cylinders is smooth—entirely free of scratches, 
hollows, ridges, etc. In capacity and size Hackney Seamless Cylinders 
are always uniform. Available in water capacities of 2 lbs. to 40 Ibs. 
Write for full details. 


velz"2.12= @® PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 

1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 ’ 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 e 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR LIQUIDS, GASES AND SOLIDS 
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THE ANSWER TO 
MONEY RIDDLES 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





You can spend them like cash everywhere 
... from Cairo, Egypt to Cairo, Illinois. 
Unlike cash, they are promptly refunded 
if lost or stolen. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Fast in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


















BENDIX-FRIEZ 


Windia!” 


ELECTRIC WIND SPEED 
AND DIRECTION INDICATOR 


Beautiful edge-lighted dials in a handsome case 
suitable for living room or library give constant, 
accurate information on wind speed 
and direction. Electrically operated on 
regular house current by easily in- 
stalled roof transmitter. Built by the 
makers of the world’s finest weather 
instruments. Complete with ¢ 
all fittings for only....... 225 
*TRADEMARK 
Order direct from 


FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. BI 


Baltimore 4, Maryland AVIATION CORPORATION 
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These families learn facts of life from their union. 


|. L.G.W.U. Trains Wives, Union Leaders 


Union expands training program with family relations 
course and new full-time school for future labor officials. 


What do unions teach their members 
in educational programs? 

Phat’s a question of major signifi- 
cance to management men Union 
education—and the way it is done—may 
go a long way toward determining how 
members will react in labor-manage- 
ment relations 

his explains union interest in cradle 

to-grave programs for members. They 
start with educational programs geared 
to children, keep up educational work 
as long as members stay on union rolls 
(BW —Oct.25°47,p104). 
e Making Better Members—Obviously, 
the prime interest of a union 1s in mak- 
ing its members sincere, effective union- 
ists. But there’s a second and increas 
ingly important phase of union educa- 
tional work—one not connected in any 
direct wav with union activities. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union (A.F.L.) has always 
been a trail-blazer in workers’ educa- 
tion Its most successful educational 
efforts eventually get copied by other 
unions. Last week, I.L.G.W.U. started 
two new educational programs. 

e It sect up a new free training school 
in New York, designed to prepare those 
enrolled for future jobs as union busi- 
ness agents, organizers, officers. 

e It started a new course—far removed 
from ordinary union business—on mar- 
riage and parenthood. This is one of 37 
on the I.L.G.W.U.’s 1949-50 schedule 
in New York 

e Spare-Time—Like this one, most sub- 
jects on 1.L.G.W.U.’s educational pro- 


gram aren't remotely connected with 
union bread-and-butter subjects. 

Recreational and cultural interests 
are stressed in classes in art, handicrafts, 
dramatics, and dancing. For the sports 
minded, the union offers swimming and 
supervised gym work—and a class in 
“slimnastics,” just what it sounds like. 
@ Admission Free—Classcs are free— 
members need only show their union 
cards to sign up. But it’s worth it all 
to the union in terms of closer union- 
worker relations. ‘The more often 
1.L.G.W.U. can get members to come 
around for spare-time activities, the 
more interest they will take in regu- 
lar union problems. And, _ besides, 
I.L.G.W.U. finds wavs to inject union 
policies and concepts into almost any 
lecture or presentation 

I.L.G.W.U. offers, as part of its regu- 

lar educational program, special courses 
for candidates for full-time offices in the 
union. In these courses, the union gets 
down to the brass tacks of indoctrinat- 
ing rank-and-filers in union matters. 
e School for Leaders—I.L..G.W.U. last 
week set aside $100,000 to start a brand 
new type of school: a full-time vyear- 
long course to train future staff people 
for the union. It chose Arthur A. Elder, 
former director of the University of 
Michigan workers education service, to 
head the project. 

At first, the school will be limited ‘to 
40 men and women. They will be selec- 
ted from members of I.L.G.W.U., their 
children, and others interested in a 
career in the union—with preference 
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given in that order. Those chosen will 
be high-school graduates, 18 to 30 years 
of age. They will get free tuition and fi- 
nancial aid in meeting subsistence costs 
during their year at the school. 

Classwork, to be held daily for eight 

months, will cover such subjects as labor 
history, labor economics, and union 
management. Another four months will 
be spent getting practical experience in 
the field learning union operations in 
shops and plants. 
e Retirement Replacements—lThe new 
I.L.G.W.U. school isn’t actually part 
of the union’s regular educational pro- 
gram. Modeled after schools run by big 
unions in Britain, it will turn out a 
steady supply of replacements for staff 
people ready for retirement. 1.L.G.W.U. 
has 43 of its 600 officers above the age 
of 63; another 120 have reached 60 and 
are also ready to retire. 

Those who complete the year’s train- 
ing course successfully are guaranteed 
jobs at $3,000 to $4,000 a year with 
1.L.G.W.U. but students are free to 
turn down these I.L.G.W.U. jobs on 
completion of the course. 


Front Union Loses Fight 
For Place on NLRB Ballot 


A union fronting for another union 
said the National Labor Relations 
Board this week, has no place on a 
representation ballot. The decision has 
special point in light of the campaign 
by right-wing C.I.O. unions to take 
over members of a handful of left-wing 
unions 
e New Label—NLRB barred the Inde- 
pendent Leather Workers Union from 
a place on an election ballot in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. Until six weeks ago, the 
union was a local in the left-wing, Fur 
& Leather Workers (C.1.0.), which was 
unqualified under Taft-Hartley. Leaders 
of the international, headed by Ben 
Gold, had refused to sign non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. 

lhe local quit the C.I.O. union when 

A.F.L.’s United Leather Workers chal- 
lenged its right as bargaining agent. It 
took a new name, and its officers signed 
l-H_ affidavits. 
e Matter of Form—NLRB decided that 
the disafhliation was ‘‘a matter of form 
rather than of substance.” It cited evi- 
dence that: (1) there had been no 
change in officers or board members; 
(2) the new union got about $4,000 
from the international after disafhli 
ation; and (3) the international’s staff 
has continued to give “advice and assist 
ance” to the local 

NLRB went on to say that Gold had 
told the local to withdraw and set it 
sclf up as an independent, unaffiliated 
union until it had won a contract and 
representation fight 
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VAPORIZING LIQUID 


The all-purpose extinguisher 
effective on almost every kind 
of fire. Safe on electrical fires, 
too. 1 qt. and 1% qt. pump 
types; 2 qt. and 1 gal. 
pressure-operated types. 








MANUAL AND 

AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS 
Complete fire-fighting sys- 
tems, using chemical foam or 
air foam. For siorage tanks, 
dip tanks, loading racks, etc. 




















AIR FOAM 
Couple Playpipe to hose line. 


Every 19 gals. of water and 1. 


gal. of PYRENE Foam Com- 
7 yield 350 gals. of foam! 
or flammable liquids and 
ordinary combustibles. 





ri 





CARTRIDGE- 
OPERATED 
Eliminates annual recharging. 
For fires in wood, paper, tex- 
tiles. Shoots water or anti- 
freeze solution. 24 gal. size. 








Also Soda Acid, Pump Tank, 
Chemical Foam, and other 
extinguishers. 








There's 4 Pyrene* for 
every fire hazard...and 
there are PyRENE job- 
bers in all principal 
cities. You can order all 
your extinguisher needs 
—the reliable, prompt, 
economical, easy way — 
from one local establish- 
ment. You can do it on 
one purchage order. You 
get immediate delivery 
by the jobber, and you 
don’t have to pay freight 
charges from the factory. 


The name PYRENE 
stands for precision- 
made, time-tested prod- 
ucts. Your fire extin- 
guishers can mean the 
difference between a 
moment's excitement 
and a burned-out plant. 
Don’t settle for less than 
PyrENE quality! Write 
for name of your local 
PyreNeE jobber. 


#T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Newark 8, N.J. 


577 Belmont Ave. 
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FOR LOW COST DICTATION 
COMPARE the WEBSTER-CHICAGO 





Dictation Wire Recorder 


Yes, comparison proves that 
dollar for dollar—the low-cost 
Webster-Chicago Dictation 
Wire Recorder is your best buy. If 


time and cutting dictation costs 
—check this comparison chart. 
Then let your office equipment 


dealer give you an ‘on the job” 




















you are interested in saving your demonstration. 
Damatal Time | Auto- Tone |Record-} Re-use How List 
Equipment |controt| Indi- | matic | Repro- | ing of Many Prie 
cator | Stops | duction | Time | Medium | Units? — 
“A” Yes | Yes Yes Fair | 15 Min. No 2 * 
“BM Yes | Yes | Yes | Fair |7¥%s-Min} Yes with] 3 * 
vunoe Warning ; , Limited, 
C Yes Yes Sep Fair |% Hour withinask 1 * 
Webster- a 
Chicago Yes | Yes | Yes | Excellent | 1 Hour — 1 $135.00 



































*Prices range from approximately $280 to $700 


THIS IS THE LOW-COST WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
DICTATION WIRE RECORDER 


an 9 
ae $135 Complete 


$137 West of Rockies 


One unit for both— 
Dictation and Transcribing 


This compact, lightweight Webster- 


Chicago Wire Recorder can be used 
for dictation, as well as for report- 
transcribing and many other business 
and professional uses. 
can be kept indefinitely or erased by 
recording over the same wire. Has au- 
tomatic foot control, sensitive micro- 
phone, natural voice playback from 
self-contained speaker (also may be 
used with earphones). 


Recordings 


tb See your Dealer or write for complete information 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. E-12 
5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on the Webster-Chicago Dictation Wire Recorder. 


Name Occupation 
Address 
City Zone State 





Pensions for All 


C.I.O. wants $100 a month 
from federal social security. Asa 
stopgap, it asks supplementary 
state-financed pensions. 


C.1.0.’s goal isn’t just $100 monthly 

pensions for industrial workers—it’s 
really $100-a-month minimum pensions 
for everybody. 
e Two Attacks—C.1.O. is attacking the 
problem of boosting payments to those 
who retire by (1) bargaining on private 
pensions, to be financed by industry as 
“deferred wages,” and (2) urging expan- 
sion of governmental benefits to all 
those who retire at 65. 

The union will go all out for higher 

federal pensions in its legislative cam- 
paign on Capitol Hill in 1950. But it 
doesn’t intend to limit its efforts to 
Washington. Union legislative aides in 
major state capitols will press demands 
for federal-state $100 pensions in 1950 
legislative sessions. 
e Outspoken—At least some of C.1.0.’s 
top officers no longer mince words about 
their goal: an all-embracing welfare 
state. 

The C.1.O. objective of $100-a-month 
federal pensions was outlined in New 
York last week by Leland S. Buckmas- 
ter, president of the United Rubber 
Workers. Uhe union leader told a man- 
agement meeting that present federal 
old-age benefits are “like a teaspoonful 
in a bucket.” 
eIn New York—Meanwhile, another 
C.1.0. leader—Louis Hollander, presi- 
dent of the important New York State 
C.1.0O. Council—called on the New 
York state government to supplement 
federal pensions. Object: a guaranteed 
minimum of $100 a month. 

The supplementary-pension proposal 
will be made formally at a union legis- 


lative conference carly in’ January— 
when, significantly, state Democratic 
leaders are scheduled to be on hand. 


Hollander’s “trial balloon” announce- 
ment of state C.I.O. plans—a bid for 
public support—emphasized that the 
move isn’t intended to undercut a con- 
gressional drive for higher federal bene- 
fits. He said that as federal pensions go 
up “toward reasonable levels of ade- 
quacy, state payments to the aged 
should be reduced accordingly.” 

Hollander also called for illness and 
disability insurance financed entirely 
from taxes on employers (in New York, 
sickness benefits to workers are financed 
through a payroll tax). He urged “more 
generous” payments to the unemployed 
as another part of a broad social-welfare 
program for the state. 

e And in Massachusetts—\luch of what 
he proposed was being echoed, at about 
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the same time, in sessions of the Massa- 
chusetts C.1.O. council. Emil Rieve, 
president of the ‘Textile Workers Union 
of America, hailed the trend toward es- 
tablishment of “the welfare state,” and 
said: 

“The American people cannot be 
denied the benefits of a welfare state. 
We in C.L.O. are going to get them.” 
e Agreement—Both Hollander and Rieve 
cited the federal $100-a-month pension 
as the ideal. ‘They called the state sup 
plement only a temporary move to lift 
present payments, where possible, to 
that level. 

And in neither instance was anything 
said about what would happen to pn- 
vate pensions if and when a federal or 
federal-state $100 pension is enacted. 
Most current pension plans call for 
$100 payments, including social security. 
e Answer—Nearest to a hint of C.1.0.’s 
plans in such a case came from Buck- 
master. ‘The rubber workers’ leader said 
that C.1.O., in attacking the problem 
of more help for the aged, turned first 
to the front on which it could force 
quickest action: labor-management bar- 
gaining. But its real goal, he said, still 
is “adequate” federal pensions 

C.1.0.’s new electrical union has its 
own idea of how pensions should be 
set up. It plans to demand “a mini- 
mum specified contribution” from in- 
dustry, no matter what the federal gov- 
ernment does about $100 pensions. 


C1.O. HOLDS RAILHEAD 


C.1.0.’s lone entry in the railroad 
industry has weathered an A.F.L. chal- 
lenge in its major stronghold, the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. 

he C.1.O. union is the United Rail- 
road Workers, a division of the Indus 
trial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers. It has been bargaining repre 
sentative for workers in the Pennsy 
yards, with six craft groups under con 
tract. A.F.L. organizers moved in this 
year for a serious attempt to oust C.1.O. 
from its one big railhead. 

The deciding election was the largest 
ever held- by the National (Railway) 
Mediation Board, with 48,000 cligible 
to vote. When the NMB tallied the 
35,000 votes cast, it found that 

C.L.O. held firm in five of its six 
crafts, with about 35,000 workers. It 
will continue to bargain for carmen, 
laborers, electricians, boilermakers, and 
moulders. It lost one of its former 
groups, the sheet-metal workers. 

A.F.L. won bargaining rights for the 
sheet-metal workers, held on to. the 
machinists and blacksmiths. It now 
represents about 13,000 Pennsy workers 
in the three crafts. 

The A.F.L. Railway Employees Dept 
asked for the elections. Maintenance 
of-way workers and railroad operating 
personnel weren't involved. 
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Protectograph 


"~~ 





Here 
is the 
new 
model 
Controlled 
Signature 








Faster check signing! 


Improved, easier operation! 
New streamlined beauty! 





Better now than ever before — the 
new model Todd Controlled Signa- 
ture Protectograph with improved 
features that give you ¢rip/e control 
over check issuance... speed check 
handling...eliminate check - signing 
fatigue 

With this Todd machine, you get 
protection not available with easy-to- 
duplicate pen and ink signing—and 
absolute, Jocked numerical control 


over signatures. New, raised plattorm 








LJ THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Triple protection—two locks plus control meter! 


insures fast check feeding and inser- 
tion—think of signing checks at the 
rate of 50 a minute! And these are 
only a few of the features of this 
beautifully designed check signer! 
Find out mo 


trolled Signature Protectograph. Just 


re about the Con- 


mail the coupon below for full infor- 
mation. (If you already have a Todd 
check signer, please note on the cou- 
pon—we'll tell you about our liberal 


Trade-in Plan.) Mail coupon now. 


! Please give me full inforn the new mod | 

| Todd Cc led Signature Prot iph, witt 

| t or obligation. I have have not iT 

eck igner 

I 

oe COMPANY, INC. 
| | Addre A ferele| 4 

l 
| City Zone State ROCHESTER NEW YORK 

| SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
t Be Bw 123-49 ~-OISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
[ce ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: a F 
FORD CITY, PA. e SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 11, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company's $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 40c per share 
and is payable December 15, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, financing, equip- 
ment, etc., may be found in Business Week's 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total 


Cost of Cloth- 

Living Food ing 
August, 1939 .... 98.6 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941* .. 100.8 97.8 100.7 
October, 1941 ... 109.3 111.6 112.6 
October, 1942 ... 119.0 129.6 125.9 
October, 1943... 124.4 138.2 133.3 
October, 1944... 126.5 136.4 141.9 
October, 1945 . 128.9 139.3 148.5 
October, 1946 .. 148.6 180.0 168.1 
October, 1947 163.8 201.6 189.0 
October, 1948 173.6 211.5 201.6 
November 172.2. 207.5 201.4 
December ...... 171.4 205.0 200.4 
January, 1949 .... 170.9 204.8 196.5 
ne: i rr 169.0 199.7 195.1 
OS eee 169.5 201.6 193.9 
ME nse a incieres' 169.7 202.8 192.5 
| RES 169.2 202.4 191.3 
BNE i oro4 saree . 169.6 204.3 190.3 
ener 168.5 201.7 188.5 
August 168.8 202.6 187.4 
September . 169.6 204.2 187.2 
October, 1949 168.5 200.6 186.8 


* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. 
i Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


1948. Data: U.S. 


Gas & House 
Elec- Other Furnish- 
Rent tricity +Fuels Ice ings Mise, 
104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 
105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 
107.5 96.7 111.1 114.4 106.9 
108.0 96.7 115.5 123.6 111.8 
108.0 95.9 119.3 126.7 117.6 
108.2 95.8 123.5 141.4 122.8 
108.3 94.8 125.7 146.9 124.7 
108.8 91.6 136.6 168.5 131.0 
114.9 92.2 157.4 187.8 141.8 
118.7 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
118.8 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 
119.7. 95.5 191.8 139.0 196.5 154.1 
119.9 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 
120.1 96.1 192.5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
120.3. 98.6 187.8 140.5 191.9 154.6 
120.4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189.5 154.5 
120.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
120.7 96.9 183.1 139.9 186.8 154.3 
120.8 97.1 183.1 141.1 1848 154.8 
120.2 974 365.9 F4b5 385.6 52.2 
121.5 97.0 188.3 145.6 185.2 155.2 


+ Ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 


2 
1935-39 100. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Strike losses since the war have run 
highest in Sweden and the U.S., the 
International Labor Office in Geneva 
savs. The figures: Sweden, an average 
of 3,685 man-days lost annually per 
1.000 industrial workers; U.S., 2,899 
Next in line: Canada, Australia, and 
Denmark. Hungary took —low-score 
honors. 

e 
Clerks voted A.F.L. in a department- 
store union election at Rollman & Sons 
Co., Cincinnati. The NLRB results: 
A.F.L., 338; no union, 321. 

e 
Social-security package in new contract 
between Budd Co. and U.A.W. (C.1.O.) 
calls for $3¢ an hour for pensions, 23¢ 
for insurance 

8 
No steel strike in ’50: This looks cer- 
tain, right now. Most new contracts 
signed by C.I.O. and employers rule 
out walkouts until Dec. 31, 1950. After 
that date, union is free to strike on 
wages. 

@ 
Raise or bonus? FE... W. Buschman Co., 
Cincinnati, offered employees a choice 
between a 3¢ pay boost, or a vear-end 
contribution of a week's pay, or more, 
to begin a general welfare program 
I;mployees voted 16-1 for the welfare 
“bonus.” 

* 
NLRB in construction: The board took 
jurisdiction last week over highway 


building when it set up a_ bargaining 
poll at Brown-Ely Co., California high 
way contractor; it refused jurisdiction 
over a school job in Kentucky by ruling 
laft-Hartley didn’t apply to boards of 
education. 

® 


No wage hike is in sight in woolen- 
worsted industry during first half of 
1950. C.1.O. textile union, represent 
ing 90,000 workers in 125 New Eng- 
land mills, has decided employers can’t 
afford it. 

« 


“Strikeless strike” at International Har- 
vester’s Louisville plant is over after 
two weeks. Workers cut their output to 
protest unsettled grievances. ‘This week 
they upped output again after they 
agreed to an incentive plan. Company 
agreed to negotiate with C.I.O. on 
grievances 
e 


Disabled veterans who take on-the-job 
training prefer jobs as mechanics or 
repairmen. One-third ask Veterans Ad 
ministration for help in these two classi- 
fications. Metal trades, clerical work, 
accounting and auditing, and engineer 


ing account for 5% cach; construction 





and teaching, 3% each. 
The Pictures——Acme—108; Syd 
Karson—37, 38, 41, 42; McGraw- 
Hill World News -106; Dick 


W olters—76, 91, 96. 
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You can start working wonders 
—from a budget point of view— 
with your present contact 

photocopy machine. Start... 

by simply using low-cost 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 





. created by Kodak specifically 
for photocopying. It cuts production costs 
. and at the same 
time assures 
improved results, 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 





Results . . . new to photocopying. Your office 
work is reproduced in dense photographic blacks, ie Rees 
clean whites ... every detail sharp and clear. 
Furthermore, your Kodagraph Contact prints 
have a high-quality, Kodak-made paper base line. I have 
... that will not buckle or curl... that adds to 


your convenience in reading, filing, mailing, 


Name 


Depart 1 
or binding. epartment 


Company 
Street 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY . 
ity 


Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


---- 4 








Va SVE CMH... in making contact photocopies 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
N.Y 

Please send me a free copy of “The Big New Plus”—vour booklet about 
Kodagraph Contact Paper and the other papers in this great new Kodak 


contact printer direct process J blueprint equipment. 




























Economies . . . new to photocopying. 
Kodagraph Contact Paper has wide 
latitude .. . which eliminates the need for 
split-second timing in exposure and 
processing. And its great uniformity —from 
sheet to sheet, package 
to package—allows 
high-speed production 
without time-outs for 
trial and error testing. 


See the difference yourself... the savings, 
the. improved results that are yours when you 
start using Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present machine. 


A new, illustrated Kodagraph papers 
booklet describes the 
advantages in detail. 
Write today for “The 
Big New Plus.” It’s 
free. 








swe Kodalk 
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MAINTENANCE COST FOR 





THESE 4 MACHINES: 


LESS THAN 2%c* PER HOUR 


FOR 25,913 HOURS’ CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION! 


Here’s a battery of four machines that has been continuously 


operating for 25.913 hours. producing a total of 1.215.85 
) 


, 
) pieces 
maintenance cost of only 368 ). 


» 
and at an over-all 10. That 
figure covers both labor and materials. 

In other words. maintenance averaged only S170.85 per machine! 
And bear in mind. this remarkable record was made on heavy 
work—the hind that machine to severe test for 


stamina and sustained accuracy. 


duty puts a 


\eme-Gridley Automatics are built with basie desien advan- 
tages for such low-cost performance: The rigid. box-type frame 
resists vibration. holds precision on heavy cuts. Positiv ec. direct. 
quick-change camming eliminates the need for adjustments to 
take up wear in loose-connected linkages. It will pas vou to 
Automatics when you want the most 
with minimum 


investigate Aeme-Gridley 
in metal turning more cood pieces in the pan 


maintenance, May we give you more information? 


JOB FACTS 


Part: Track Link Bushing. 
Size: 2°,"’ Diam. x 8” long: 7! 5 Ibs 
Material: Steel Pubing. 
Machine: \cine-Gridley 2 
matic Bar Machine. 
Performance: Battery of 1 machines operating 
continuously for 25.913 hours. 
Production: [215.853 pieces 
Maintenance Charges: *083.10 total 
labor and materials 


RB-8 Spindle Auto- 


including 








ke 





THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTO- 
MATICS built in 4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, mair 


pindle speed 


170 EAST 


can withst 


131st STREET « 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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Secretary Johnson denies that West Germany is to have an army soon— 
but take it with a grain of salt. 

American and British military leaders want a German army of at least 
five divisions by the end of 1950. The present Bonn police force would be the 
nucleus of a new Wehrmacht. 

Reason: to counterbalance the East German army already being formed 
by the Russians. 








a 

The French are in two minds about this. They can’t decide which they 
fear more—Russia or Germany. 

Paris is squeamish, too, about the move to absorb the Brussels Pact 
headquarters at Fontainebleau into the Atlantic Pact machinery. (The 
Brussels Pact provides for integration of British, French, and Benelux forces.) 

French strategists would like to keep Fontainebleau as a sort of spare 
tire. They have long had a dream of Europe as a third force, capable of 
maintaining an armed neutrality between Russia and the U. S. 

But the French will doubtless forget this particular dream before Sec- 
retary Johnson and General Bradley leave Europe. 

e 

An official fog still hangs over Allied dismantling policy in Germany. 
But it is possible now to sort out the basic facts of the recent revision. 

The German chemical industry gets a real boost. Eleven big synthetic 
oil and rubber plants are being left as is. 

Though the ban still stands on actual output of oil and rubber, limited 
operations will be permitted for the production of chemical byproducts. 

The |. G. Farben works at Ludwigshaven is a case in point. Both the 
synthetic rubber plant and the Reppe acetylene-derivative plant (BW—Oct. 
22'49,p107) will be saved to the chemical industry. 

_ 

The German steel industry also comes off well. Seven plants are being 
saved, including the Thyssen works at Hamborn. 

This will raise basic steel capacity above 14-million metric tons a year. 
Also it gives the industry a balanced range of steel products 

True, the Allies didn’t officially change the present 11.1-million ton 
ceiling on steel capacity. But this has become an academic matter now. 
The ceiling will be discarded when output actually reaches the 11-million 

















ton level. 


e 

Steel output in October was at a rate of 8.3-million tons a year. And 
it may be the end of 1950 before it reaches 11-million tons. 

The trouble has been lack of demand for steel in Germany. The short- 
age of investment capital has held up new industrial construction. 

But this picture may change soon. Capital formation has increased in 
the last month or so. 

What's more, German steel makers are now after export business, 








especially in Latin America. 





e 
The Adenauer government had to pay a price for Allied concessions, of 
course. One pledge Adenauer made was to join The Internation Ruhr Author- . 
ity and support the Military Security Board (BW—Nov.21’49,p.111). 
Then the German Chancellor promised to put anti-cartel legislation 
through the Bonn parliament. 
One reason we asked for this: Six of the seven steel plants that were 
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saved belonged to the old Vereinigte Stahlwerke combine, Germany's larg- 





est prewar steel cartel. 
e 


Don‘t underrate the threat of serious labor trouble in France. 


Last week’s 24-hour general strike seemed to fizzle out, it’s true. But 
that was only because: 

(1) The strike was just a dress rehearsal for the coming battle over the 
Bidault government's collective-bargaining law. Many workers wanted to 
wait for this before going on strike. 

(2) The Socialists got their signals crossed. On the one hand, the 
Socialist Central Committee called on all Force Ouvriere members to join the 
strike. On the other, Socialist members of Bidault’s cabinet denounced the 
walkout. 





s 
French labor unions, Communist and non-Communist alike, are down 





on the proposed labor law. 

These are their chief complaints: 

In effect, the bill would out!aw strikes—by making government arbi- 
tration a must in all disputes. Failure to accept the arbitrator’s decision 
could be punished by the loss of workers’ social-security benefits. 

The legislation fails to set a minimum wage floor. The unions demand 
a 15,000 franc monthly minimum (3,000 francs more than the present wage 
floor) plus a proportionate increase right through to the top wage earners. 

e 

As the Bidault government figures it, labor is asking for a 25% boost 
in France’s total wage bill. That spells certain inflation. 

But Bidault can fight the demand and stay in power only if the Social- 
ists back him. And that’s unlikely. 

The Socialists face a real dilemma: If they back the Force Ouvriere 
in its wage demands they will torpedo the Bidault government. That 
would produce another political crisis in France. If they don’t back the 
Force Ouvriere, the Communist’s C. G. T. will grab labor leadership in 
France again. 

The one bright spot in the picture is the present rift between the Com- 








munist bigwigs. Andre Marty, extreme Stalinist, is trying to pin the Titoist 


label on Maurice Thorez, who is now France's Red leader. 
i 

U.S. exports will be down next year—probably to $10.5-billion, as 
against $12-billion in 1949. That’s the estimate of trade experts both in 
and out of Washington. 

Dollar shortages, not devaluation, will cause the drop. Foreign aid 
goes down in 1950. Even if our imports should climb, that won’t make up 
the difference. So the world will have fewer dollars to spend on U. S. goods. 

e 

But devaluation will make a difference in the kind of goods we export. 

British and European producers now have a price advantage in some 
lines—standard machine tools, small tractors, farm equipment, hot-rolled 
steel products, industrial motors, boilers, tires, caustic and soda ash. 

Producers abroad still can’t exploit their price advantage fully because 
of slower delivery. But in the second half of 1950 this may change. 

When it does, look for some price adjustments by U.S. exporters and 


some easing of credit terms. (In most markets, all but a few small firms 
still insist on letters of credit, refuse to accept sight drafts.) 
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FADING GLITTER: Rank (second, left) won't 


ABROAD 


make many more like “Columbus.” 


Rank’s Movie Magic Fails 


Overexpansion is main reason for Briton’s $9-million pro- 
duction loss. Rank thinks a tax cut and subsidy will save him. But 
Labor government isn't rushing in to help; it wants combine broken. 


LONDON-—The film combine that 
J. Arthur Rank built to challenge Holly 
wood is close to collapse 
e Sick Patient—lhe bad 
officially in a financial 
Rank’s British holding company, Odeon 
Cheaters, Ltd Odeon’s statement 
showed current liabilities of $74-mil 
lion, as of June 26 (including $47- 
million in bank loans). Current assets 
were only $54-million, Film production 
$9-mil- 


news Came 


statement of 


losses for the year totaled over 
lion. 

Basically, Rank’s troubles are the 
ime as those that hit Hollywood over 
two vears ago: The wartime boom 
drained out of the boxoffice, leaving 
movie men with an overexpanded plant 
But Hollywood 
of bad earnings in the best financial 


\ + 
vent 


into its period 


1S already 
recovery 


its history It 
successful 


condition in 
showing signs of a 
Rank hit the rocks in sickly shape. It 
may take a complcte reorganization to 
get him off. 

e What Labor Wants—Reorganization 
is exactly what the British government 
would like to see. The government has 
thought all along that Rank overrcached 
himself after the war. It felt no good 
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could come from his combining the 
vast (554-theater) Odeon group with 
major production facilities to give him 
a virtual monopoly in the British film 
industry But without effective anti 
trust law, government intervention was 
only a partial success. Now the go 
ernment hopes financial stress will fin- 
ish the job, splitting Rank’s combine 
into compctitive parts. 

If Rank should crash while the Labor 
government is still in office, the 
cimment may move in to pick up some 
f the pieces. But even if Rank does 
hold together, British film production 
is sure to be drastically reduced for a 
while. Rank himsclf says that his com 
pany will have to cut film production 
to six or ten films for the first half of 
1950. And he warns that production 
may stop altogether after that unless 
“conditions’ improve. 
¢ What Rank Wants—To improve con 
ditions, Rank demands two things of 
the government: (1) reduction of Brit 
which 
boxoffice re 


gov- 


entertainment tax, now 


35% of all 


1in’s 
takes about 
ceipts; and (2) a government subsidy, 
in the form of a tax rebate, for pro 


ducers. 


It is unlikely that the government 
will grant either of the concessions. ‘The 
government figures that lowering the 
ticket tax might boost the take for ex- 
hibitors and distributors. But the profit 
wouldn’t be passed on down the line 
to the producers who need it most. 

\s to subsidy, the government has 
already set up the National lilm Corp. 
with a loan fund of $14-million to help 
finance producers. It does not want 
to get in any deeper by selecting pro 
ducers for direct aid 
e Government Responsible—Rank  b¢ 
lieves the government itself is indirectly 
responsible for the overexpansion it nov 
condemns. ‘The trouble began, he says, 
when the government sct a quota that 


made exhibitors fill at least 40% of 
their screen time with British-made 
films. \Vith a big market thus insured, 


producers tried to make more films than 
they could make well. Quality dropped 

ind so did the boxoffice take 

lhen in August of 1947, Britain’s k) 
nance Minister, Hugh Dalton, slapped 
a 75% import duty on foreign hims 
That stopped the flow of Hollywood 
productions completely. The Rank 
group went into large-scale expansion 

The trouble came in the spring of 


1948 when the government suddenly 
reached an agreement with the U.S 
movie industry By June, Americar 
eatures were again pouring into Brit 


un Rank’s expansion 
just shifted into high when it ran smack 
into U.S. competition. 
e Not the Whole Story—Actually, symp- 
toms of faltering finances began to show 
up on Rank’s books long before the 
In the 
holding 
Finance, 


program had 


import duty went into effect. 
vear 1946-7, Rank’s original 
ompany, Gencral Cinema 


Ltd., showed production losses of S6.8- 
million. Rank had that experience be- 
hind him when he embarked on his 


expansion program, 

As the major step in his expansion 
plan, Rank, in December, 1947, per 
suaded stockholders of Odeon Theaters, 
Ltd., to buy up his producing com 
panies. Odcon paid £1-million for the 
privilege, and took over £2-million in 
bank loans owed by the producers. 

In its report for the year ending June 
26, 1948, Odeon showed current assets 
of only £1)-million worth of films and 

\gainst this were bank-loan 
totaling over £13-million. 


was then promising to replace 


film rights 
liabilities 
Rank 
some of his short-term credit with stock 
issues. But he never succeeded in rais- 
ing new money from the public. 

e Boat Is Full—Rank is by no means 
‘lone in its difficulty, though no other 
British film group is in quite as deep. 
Sir Alexander Korda, who is behind 
London Film Productions, Ltd., and 
British Lion, ran into financial trouble 
in 1948. ‘The only thing that saved 
Korda from a serious crisis was a loan 
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Here is the new 1s0o# Hancock Bronze 
Valve with all the qualities and charac- 
teristics of a 300# valve but at 150# bronze 

the dia- 


price Che secret lies in 
sf 





phragm construction which is 125% to 
230% stronger and the superhard “500 
Brinell’”’ stainless steel seats and discs 

1ate steam cutting, wire draw- 





that elin 
i { corrosion. In addition to 


ing, erosion 


these special features, basic strength and 
7 t into these valves to with- 


other strains that 





rigidity 








tion or 





stand in a 
develop in the piping due to dithcult work- 
ing conditions. The net results are 
prevention of leaks, minimum mainte- 
nance costs and treedom from interruptions 
in service. When Hancocks go in, valve 


! 
costs go down: 


RX 
HANCOCK 


domnay Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 








“STRIKING LABELS 
- at Sow cost! 


@ sparkling colors on hard, 
snow-white stock 
@ sharp, perfect lettering 
@ extra-strong adhesive 

Increase sales dress-up your packages speed 
up deliveries with FENT-ONAMEL labels They re 
different - the only labels of their kind made 

Write TODAY for samples & prices 


Ss es CO: 
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GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
1 bottles of imported, n 


2 and 4 ounce 
ertised perf 








v ed perfume price $35 and $65 per bottle 
offered at 1ida prices ($8 and $14) to com- 
panies who use perfume a hristmas gifts. 

Box 1553, I eh 
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by the government’s National Film 
: 5 : 
Corp. (which, in fact, was set up to bail 
Korda out), Other producers are in the 
same boat. 

Associated British Picture Corp. has 

been losing money on productions and 
reducing commitments. Filippo del 
Guidice, who is responsible for some of 
Rank’s best postwar films (Henry V 
and Hamlet), tried in vain to carry on 
alone with his Pilgrim Pictures Co. He 
had strong artistic support but couldn’t 
raise capital. Guidice has now moved 
to the U.S Powell 
another team of British producers, an- 
nounced this week that they are moving 
to Canada, 
e Good and Not So Good—The effect 
of this shakeup on U.S. movie com- 
panies may not be entirely favorable. 
Urue, American companies can now buy 
up British studio properties at bargain 
prices if they want them. And U.S. 
movie men can be sure that, for the 
next year at least, fewer films will be 
made in Britain, leaving more screen 
time in England for U.S. alms. 

Vhe hitch is that the agreement 
now in effect between U.S. movie czar 


ind Pressburger, 


Eric Jehnston and the British govern- 


‘ an ss io 


Newest power-producing facility for Brazil’s 
ever-expanding industrial need is this 20,000- 
kw. hydro-electric plant just opened near 
the textile center of Americana, Sao Paulo, 
by American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. 
Bulk of the $6.5-million that went into the 
project came from the U.S. (some through 
an Export-Import Bank loan). The plant 
was built by A.&F.P. with technical super- 
vision by Ebasco International Corp., New 
York. It’s the fourth such installation de- 
veloped by American & Foreign in Brazil. 
Combined capacity of the four hydro plants 


Keeping Pace With Brazil’s Expansion 


ment makes any increased take highly 
doubtful. ‘The pact provides that the 
right of the U.S. industry to convert 
sterling earnings into dollars is limited 
to $17-million, plus an amount equal 
to the total dollar earnings of British 
films in the U.S. 

Fewer British would 
mean smaller dollar earnings by British 
films here. So if Rank buckles, Ameri 
can movie companies may get fewer 
dollars out of Britain than they do now 


productions 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Detroit's plan for an international trade 
fair in 1950 (BW—Mavy21’49,p124) has 
been postponed for a year. Competition 
from Chicago's trade fair next year is 
the main reason. 
w 

British TV transmitters are being read- 
ied for the U.S. market. Pye, Ltd., 
Cambridge clectrical-equipment manu- 
facturer, plans to compete in the U.S. 
with a 54-ton sending set. Pye expects 
to get “up to $5-million a year” in 
U.S. orders. 





totals 256,000 kw. The company currently 
operates 19 public subsidiaries 
throughout Brazil, with a total investment 
of $125.5-million, a 60% increase since the 
war. But recent movements of large-scale 


service 


industry into the interior to gain lower taxes, 
access to raw materials, and increased labor 
supplies are causing still further shortages of 
power. So A.&F.P. has outlined a new 
power expansion program calling for out- 
lays of $63-million over the next ten years. 
Brazilian approval hinges on satisfactory 
financing arrangements. 
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Answers to 5,000,000 QUESTIONS 


U.S. Rubber Laboratories create grinding wheels to solve millions of problems 
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THE ANSWER TO THE $64.00 QUESTION. 


The problem: To prove this grinding wheel surpasses 





required specifications. The answer: It does! This “U.S.” 
lab technician proves it with a touch of her finger, which 
puts wheel under tons of pressure. 


a } ive ' 7 
NO GUESSWORK HERE! “U.S.” Lab experts have the know-how WHAT’S YOUR QUESTION? Snagging castings? Grinding ball races? 





and know-all on the right wheel to do the best job. They're Slabs? Sauce Pans? Perhaps we can solve your specific grinding 

backed by 86 years of experience and research on the thousands wheel problems as we have done on previous jobs, involving 
. : : es = . 

of products made by United States Rubber Company. ),000,000 possible combinations! 


Whatever your problem on bonds or abrasives, 


our field engineers can give you accurate grind- 







ing wheel costs in advance and diagnose and solve PRODUCTS OF 
your problems right in your plant. Write United 
States Rubber Company, Grinding Wheel De- 


partment, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 






UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 











FREE GOLD 
STAMPING OFFER! 


Without cost to you, 
we will stamp the 
name of your secre- 
tary, or any name 
you designate, on the 
front cover of any 
copy of Hutchinson’s 
STANDARD HAND- 
BOOK FOR SECRE- 
TARIES ordered from 
this advertisement be- 
fore Dec. 24th, 1949 











Revised 5th Edition 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK for 
SECRETARIES 


By Lois Hutchinson 
5th Edit., 616 pages, $3.50 


There's no need to bawl out your secretary 
ose time and temper on 
innecessary errors and puzzling questions 
easy to banish them with a 
Now in use by thousands of 
tives and their secretaries, this 
silent assistant” assures you of 
oth-running ethiciency that every 


ires 





A complete guide to 
facts—forms—procedures 


book works in two important ways 
rst, it actually trains secretaries in efficient, 
dern procedure—makes them able 
task off executive shoulders 














ind handle it well. Second, it answers in- 
stantly thousands of questions that arise con- 
sta y from correct punctuations to 
foreign exchange It covers not only many 
facts to help in the production of normal 


stenographic and typing work, but also many 
| s relating to diplomacy, reports, 
ntories, legal and financial matters, com- 
nication services, financial information— 


ind lists of many kinds. 








w itl 
More than 80,000 efficient secretaries use 
it daily for help on: 


@ correct spelling @ simple bookkeeping 
@ improved English @ speedier typing and 
© proper business routine shorthand 

@ correct forms @ standard secretarial 
@ simplified filing practices 5 

@ correct punctuation @ answering business 
@ use of technical terms questions 





ACT NOW! OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 24th 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
9 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18, N 
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President Elpidio Quirino points to his problem for the next four years. 


Philippines: Free But Shaky 


Islanders squander dollars on cars and cosmetics, look to 
U.S. for more help. But experts figure they had better start saving 
and planting and forget about big industry. 


MANILA—The Republic of the Phil- 
ippines has calmed down some since last 
month’s explosive presidential election. 
And one question at least is settled. 
The country will be guided for the 
next four years by a President who is 
friendly to the U.S 

But re-election of Elpidio Quirino 
provides no answer to this question: 
How is the republic to become eco- 
nomically independent? 

In spite of four years and two billion 
dollars worth of opportunity, the Phil- 
ippines is no closer to economic inde- 
pendence than it was on V-J Day. The 
plushly extravagant look of Manila can- 
not hide the fact that the islands are 
in a bad way economically 
e Reserves Dwindling—International re- 
serves are dwindling at a rapid rate. On 
V-J Dav the Philippines had reserves 
of $500-million. These were down to 
$357-million last Jan. 31, and are now 
$250-million. Sugar export income dur- 
ing the next six months may delay a 
further slide, but if present policies are 
continued no permanent solution is in, 
sight. 

The trade deficit shows no signs of 
narrowing. In 1947 and 1948 the annual 
gap between income and outgo was 
$250-million Since import controls 
scem to have failed, a similar deficit 
probably will accrue this vear. U.S. pay- 


ments to the Philippines averaging 
$300-million annually have offset these 
imbalances, and will again this year. 
But by 1951 U.S. contributions. will 
drop to $85-million. 

e Note Issue Up—Paper money issue is 
on the upswing. Earlier this year there 
had been an encouraging monthly de 
crease. But in the last two months note 
issue has increased 16%, or $40-milhion 
pesos 80-million). And since the Cen- 
tral Bank was set up last January, 100% 
U.S. money backing is no longer re 
quired behind this currency. Mean 
while deficit financing by the govern 
ment continues. The budget for the 
current fiscal year estimates a deficit of 
$50-million. 

Permanent economic. rehabilitation 
and development might counterbalance 
these statistics. But this vear only $90- 
million of the $600-million imports can 
be classified as capital goods, and the 
bulk of the $90-million was spent on 
building materials for apartments, 
hotels, and offices. Fixed installation 
equipment which actually will add_ to 
productive facilities amounts to only 
$15-million. 

e Luxury Imports—On the other hand, 
the import list shows huge quantities 
of luxury items for consumption. It is 
estimated that half of the U.S. exports 
of hair oil, beauty preparations, and the 
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like are imported into Manila. Im- 
ported items include: anchovies, $500,- 
000; canned mushrooms, $100,000; 
tomato sauce, $14-million; candy, $2.9 
million; cutlery, $1.2-million; slide fas 
teners, $1.5-million; hairpins, $200,000; 
houschold — refrigerators, $2.5-million; 
automobiles, $7.5-million; perfumes, $1- 
million; talcum powder, $1.2-million; 
fountain pens, $1 -million; plastic 
combs, $1.2-million! oranges, $3-mil 
lion; and chewing gum, $13-million. 

In January the government put into 
effect an import control program de 
signed to cut down luxury and non 
essential imports by about $70-million 
As designed, the plan met violent ob 
jections from both native and foreign 
traders. But, actually, there have been 
so many loopholes in the program that 
it has had almost no effect. So luxury 
goods and other nonessentials are still 
getting the import dollars. 
@ Foreign Investors’ Fears—Not much 
foreign capital will venture in. It not 
only fears the possible effect of devaln- 
ition but also the lack of guarantees 
for fair profit transfer and for protection 
against inroads by domestic promotors. 

So foreign firms are hedging against 
the future. Many have withdrawn their 
working capital and cash deposits to 
“safetv’”” in U.S. banks. They carrv on 
day-to-day financial operations using 
overdrafts, covered by their inventories 
and receivables in the Philippines. They 
fear that devaluation and exchange con 
trols may be imposed within a_ few 
months 
e Changes Likely—Although the present 
U.S.-Philippines reciprocal trade act 
binds the islands to maintain the pres 
ent two-for-one parity between the peso 
and the dollar, not to suspend con 
vertibility, and not to restrict transfer 
of funds for the U.S. without consent 
of the President of the United States, 
the general belief is that economic real 
ities may require changes in these guar 
antees 

When its international reserve is used 
up, the Philippine government will 
present business with this picture: Our 
dollars are gone; what is Uncle Sam 
going to do about it? The danger point 
probably will be reached sometime next 
summer when payments for exported 
sugar stop. 
e Farming, Not Industry—The real solu 
tion scems to lie in increasing exports 
ind reducing unnecessary imports 
Many observers feel that Filipinos have 
been misguided in their attempts to 
industralize the country: ‘Their yard 
stick is based on the drama of the kilo- 
watt, rather than of the real value of 
the caloric. In the long run, they say, 
Philippine effort should be aimed at 
agricultural development. 

Iirst task ahead of the Quirino gov- 
ernment is to promote revitalization 
and development of agriculture. This 
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OUR BUSINESS 1S IMPROVING YOUR BUSINESS 


York Equipment and York Service can create More sales 
and Bigger profits for you—consider the Super Market?! 





1—CERTIFIED MAINTE- 
NANCE exclusive York plan 
reduces operating costs. 





2—YORKAIRE ROOM CON- fo anaes UNITS 


and UNIT COOLERS for re- 
frigerated storage of meats, 
fish, poultry, vegetables, etc. 


am 


DITIONERS for coo! comfort 
in single offices and rooms. 












4—FLAKICE MACHINES for 
attractive icing of vegeta- 
ble, fowl, and fish displays. 


\ 












7—YORKAIRE CONDITION. 
ING for cool comfort and 
improved conditions in 
sales areas, rest rooms, 





5— AUTOMATIC ICE MAK- 
ERS provide clean, clear 
cubes and abundant crushed 
ice where and when needed 





5—FROZEN FOOD CABI- 
NETS for storage of reserve 
stocks of all frozen foods 


cal Automatie Iee Makers that 


make both cube and crushed ice in unlimited 


WHAT makes customers of some stores 


buy more and buy more often? It’s either 


nets to mag 





better service, greater convenience, increased quantities every York Product is a profit 


comfort or all three. builder. Furthermore, York's exclusive and 
York Equipment can help put your busi- time-tested program of Certified Mainte- 
ness on a more profitable basis. In the typi- | nance—a priceless service—is available to 
cal super market above, consider how each insure continuous efficient operation of any 
York Unit plays its part in increasing effi- of this equipment. 
ciency, comfort and convenience, thereby \ visit to your nearest York Dealer will 
attracting new customers who tend to make show you how York Products can improve 
all purchases where shopping is comfortable your business through added efficiency, 

From giant Turbo Refrigeration Systems — comfort, economy and service. Consult your — 
to tiny '2 hip. Hermetically-Sealed Com- classified directory and get in touch with 


pressors...from spacious Frozen Food Cab- — him today. York Corporation, York, Pa. 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


Lo] s 


refrigeration 
air Conditioning 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 





BUSINESS IN MOTIO. 





One of the many good qualities of cop- 
per is its ability to withstand a great deal 
of cold working without injury. Never- 


theless, rolling, drawing 


} 
Sin ir yT if 
similar oper 


ness of the metal. If enough of this cold 
work is done, it becomes necessary to 


anneal it, that is, heat it to the proper 


stresses and permit 


ductile again, ready 


Ing operations 


Annealing is expensive 


quires accurately controlled 


often is asked if it 


possible to elimina 


or at least reduce tl 
number of anneals 
Frequently this can 
be done Take the case 


of a cottee pot No 


less than five anneals 


seemed necessary 


order te~produce this quality product. 





Costs were h 





The customer's 


Revere Technical Advisory Service stud- 


] +} 


led this prodiem 1n 


matter together. When thev arrived at 


what seemed to be 


(on paper) it was proved out by exhaus- 


tive tests. It was found that by using 
Revere copper strip 





four anneals could 
fter lraw gto7 
copper boc iS anne 
then sp I 


ms do increase the hard- 


temperature to relieve 
the metal to become 


for additional form- 


Based on current production, the saving 
amounts to over $10,000 a year. There 
are additional savings due to simplified 
handling in the factory. The reduction in 
the number of anneals also seems to have 
a favorable influence on the economy of 
the finishing operations, including tin 
plating inside, nickel and then chromium 
outside 

To make such a deep draw while hold- 
ing rejects to a minimum requires skill 
on the part of the customer, plus careful 
fulfillment of the metal speditications by 
Revere. This is said in no prideful spirit. 


There areagreat many 











skillful manufacturers 
in all lines, and many 
careful. conscientious 
suppliers of every- 
thing from metals to 
plastics textiles to 
lumber, chemicals to 
paper. The whole point 
of this particular story 
of the saving of 


$10,000 a year poured 








] 
couk 


detail, attacking the 


1 promising solution 





out of a coffee pot is 
that it was accomplished by the most 
thorough kind of collaboration between 
the maker of the pot and the supplier of 


the metal. It was that joint effort that 
made the saving possible. 

Perhaps you do not make coffee pots 
nor bux copper, brass. bronze, nickel sil- 
ver, cupro-nickel, aluminum, or any 
other Revere Metals. No matter. It may 
be that if you will take your suppliers into 
your confidence in the common cause of 
cost reduction you too will be able to 
effect savings and improve your product 


just as happened in this case. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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could cut the import bill and add meas- 
urably to the export proceeds of the 
islands. Almost everything will grow in 
the Philippines and grow well. 
Though it is virtually a Garden of 
Eden, the archipelago imported $140- 
million worth of food products this 
year. Arable land is in supcrabundance 
and fishing grounds are plentiful. Of 
35-million acres of agricultural land only 
11-million are now under cultivation. 
Additional thousands of acres have never 
been surveved. 
e Inadequate Planting—Fyven with the 
land currently under cultivation, proper 
use of seeds could probably increase 
rice production sufficiently to meet local 
requirements within three years. But 
little has been done so far in that direc- 
tion, so grain imports run about $54 
million annually. 
e Soft Touch—It has been an easy life 
since the war for the Philippines with 
so much aid from the U.S.. and most 
everyone is convinced that Uncle Sam 
will come across again next vear, that 
he won’t insist that the Philippines get 
down to work. But some Filipinos aren't 
so sure. For the first time a small 
hoarders’ market has opened in gold. 
Perhaps the new inscription on the 
peso notes is the tipoff on future pros 
pects. It reads: “This note is a liability 
of the Central Bank and is fully guar- 
anteed by the government of the Re 
public of the Philippines.” The old 
notes carried the more reassuring mes- 
sage: “‘Pavable to the bearer on demand 
in silver pesos or in legal tender cur- 
rency of the United States of equivalent 
value.” 


Australian lron Ores 
Beckon New Steel Works 


MELBOURNE —Australia is now in 
a position to develop a large-scale iron 
and steel industrv, but it will take a lot 
of capital and engineering skill 

Here is the situation: Large deposits 
of high-grade hematite ore in the state 
of Western Australia are being sur 
veved by H. A. Brassert & Co., New 
York engineering consultants. Brassert 
figures the deposits, which lie on Koolan 
Island in Yampi Sound, exceed 100-mil 
lion tons. Located in a tidal basin, the 
ore could be shipped by water to avoid 
high rail rates. 
e Mills Are Jammed—But that’s where 
the problem arises: There’s no place to 
ship it. Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 
Ltd., Australia’s big iron and steel com 
bine, can’t take the ore. It has been 
running at full capacity on ores from its 
own deposits. And Australian law for 
bids export of iron ore. Only iron and 
steel products can be shipped out of the 
country. 

That means that in order for the 
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Koolan deposits to be of any value, new 
smelting facilities will have to be con 
structed somewhere in Australia. Iron 
from these furnaces could then be made 
into low-cost steel ingots, wire products, 
and structural shapes for the Australian 
export market 

e Plenty of Coke—A major drawback 
thus far to development of a Western 
Australian steel industry has been a 
shortage of metallurgical coke. But Bras 
ert engineers figure that large deposits 
of sub-bituminous (‘Collie’) coal in the 
region can be converted into a good 
grade of smelting coke. 

Phe only remaining hurdle is sources 
of capital for the development. Herman 
\. Brassert, president of the surveying 
company and a stockholder and director 
of Koolan Iron Mines, Ltd., which 
holds the lease to the deposits, believes 
that American money will be required 
to develop the steel industry in Western 
Australia. 

Brassert holds that although the state 
government will demand representation 
on the board of a development com 
pany, American investors can. still ex 
pect a fair return on their capital. ‘The 
richness of the ore and its accessibility, 
he says, can be the basis of a highly 
profitable industrial development. 





Smelter for Cobalt 


British, Canadian, and U.S. capital com- 


bined to build this new silver and cobalt 
smelter at Cobalt, Ontario, which poured 
its first metal last week. The plant is op- 
erated by the Cobalt Chemical & Refinery 
Co., Ltd., a newly formed subsidiary of 
Silanco Mining & Refining Co., Ltd., of 
Toronto. It was set up close by high-grade 
cobalt and silver-bearing ore deposits. Engi- 
neers for the project came from New Cross 
Chemical Co., Ltd., of London, which also 
supplied $40,000 in capital. 
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Room Enough for Big and Little Business 


One of the major economic opimons 
getting wide circulation in Washington 
these days is that bigness in business is 
bad (BW—Nov.12’49,p26). 

For that reason, the Justice Dept. is 


monopoly. Justice Douglas, for example, 
recently chided his fellow judges on the 
Supreme Court for a string of decisions 
which he said were grounded on a big 
business philosophy. As a result, he said, 
big business has become bigger and 


businessmen going to become extinct? 
If so, will it be because of the competi- 
tive pressure of the larger business units? 

Those are questions of tremendous 
importance. A lot of answers for them 
have been given. We were struck espe- 


trving to make little businesses out of 
big ones in its current antitrust actions. 
The trust-busters and all those who be 
moan the increasing growth of large 
corporations usually sav that they are 


trying to protect small business from 


A Big-Business View 


Here is an extract from a statement made by Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., before a congressional committee studying 
monopoly power: 

“I would like to introduce here a case history of a 
lady’s dress made of nylon staple. Du Pont makes nylon 
staple and, as is the case with 88% of our products, sells 
it as raw material for further processing, and ;in this case 
the end of that chain is a dress. Here is a package of 
nylon staple—1.2 pounds of it, to be exact—the precise 
amount required to make this dress. We sell nylon 
staple at $1.60 a pound, so that there is in this package 
$1.92 worth of material. This dress retails at $49.95, so 
it is a fairly expensive item, as these things go. ‘The 
difference between the $1.92 which we received and the 
$49.95 which the customer paid represents the vast 
amount of work done by the many smaller businesses 
which lie between us and the final buyer. ‘These include 
the spinner who spins the staple into varn, the throwster 
who twists it, the weaver who makes it into cloth, the 
finisher who dyes it, the designer and the cutter who 
make the garment, and the retail store that sells it. 

‘This, I think, illustrates the essential relationship 
between big business, which is able to produce the 
things that require large investments, and small business, 
which can transform these basic matcrials into useful 
goods. Each is dependent upon the other. 

“But the thing I want particularly to emphasize is 
that the chief beneficiary of this cooperative venture is 
the consumer. This particular dress has been worn for 
60) days by the secretary of the manufacturer, in a sort 
of trial run to see how it would behave. Because it can 
be washed, instead of being dry-cleaned, and requires 
no ironing, she simply washed it out, every four days, 
and let it dry, a matter of a couple of hours. 

“If this dress had gone to the cleaner that many 
times, the cost would have been not less than $20. So 
we have a consumer benefit amounting to $20 on clean 
ing bills—or more than ten times what du Pont received 
for the material that made it possible. And since the 
dress shows no signs of wear, the benefits have really 


just begun,” 
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bigger. “There is less and less place for 
the independent,” he observed. 

Is there really so much evil in the 
mere existence of large companies that 
small companies are doomed? Are small 


cially hard by two recent ones. One 
came from a big-business executive. The 
other came from a small businessman. 
They deserve careful reading by busi- 
nessmen and government officials. 


A Small-Business View 


Here are portions of a talk made recently before the 
Cleveland Advertising Club by W. W. Vandeveer, 
a director of Ashland Oil & Refining Co.: 

“Small business—our last stronghold against monop- 
olies—stands in danger of extermination. Our greatest 
danger lies not in the competitive practices of so-called 
big business. The gravest threat to healthy small business 
is the laws arfd regulations that are removing the incen- 
tives for free enterprise. Dismembering large corporate 
bodies will not remove these government chains on small 
business. 

“What are some of the laws that foul up the spark 
plugs and discourage business enterprise? 

“First, there are the heads-vou-win, tails-I-lose taxes. 
hese are the laws that say that Uncle Sam gets his full 
cut out of your business in the good, profitable years but 
gives you no equitable relief or adjustment in the years 
you operate in the red. 

“Then there is the system of double taxation. It dis- 
courages private investment. If you are incorporated, 
these taxes nick you twice—once as a corporation and 
once more,. for good luck, as an individual taxpayer. 

“Then there is the punitive feature of the graduated 
income tax. After you, as a small business, reach a certain 
level of income, the tax rate is so high that many of you 
go into neutral and just coast. 

“Next, consider the restrictions of the current tax 
laws which prevent the growth of a new, small business. 

“The tax laws promote mergers and reduce competi 
tion. They force small business to sell out by the capital 
gains route in order to reap the rewards of a successful 
company. I’m not a tax expert, so I cannot give you a 
ready-made, pat answer to this problem. I do know that 
all of us will profit if some of those Washington investi- 
gating committees will turn their attention from big 
business to little business, especially to those that have 
been successful and have gone out by the liquidation 
and merger route. Find out why they were sold out— 
find out what conditions forced owners to liquidate. 
Then determine what changes are needed in our tax laws 
to encourage small enterprises to continue in business, 
so that we can keep our competitive enterprise system.” 
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America’s school children and their teachers 
know what it takes to make traffic safe! 


The same kind of caution among all of us would prevent many street and highway accidents ! 


ie AKING it easy’ is one important 
first step toward real traffic 
accident prevention in any com- 
munity. 

Police departments, the nation 
over, urge pedestrians to “take it 
easy” when they step off the curb— 
advise drivers to “take it easy” 
when they step on the gas. 

Too few of us, perhaps, pay 
enough heed to the suggestion— 
but America’s youngsters of grade- 
school age very definitely do. Their 
record is a splendid one. 


A record to be proud of 
National Safety Council figures 
show a decrease of 30% in the traf- 
fic death rate in the 5-14 age group 
since safety teaching in the schools 
began. 

Enlightened school systems de- 


serve everyone's gratitude for in- 
troducing traffic safety instruction 
programs. 

Teachers themselves, often at a 
sacrifice of leisure time, organize 
and supervise schoolboy and school- 
girl traffic safety patrols. 

Children take to the idea of acci- 
dent prevention with a zest, when 
they're given a continuing respon- 
sibility for putting it into practice. 

The good work is even extending 
into the high schools now. More 
and more courses of driving instruc- 
tion are being instituted. 


New pace-setters needed 
Thoughtful Americans realize, of 
course, that it’s the grown-ups of 
the nation, as well as the young- 
sters, who should be striving to 
cut the accident rate. 


The time has come for every indi- 
vidual to play a personal part in re- 
ducing street and highway mishaps. 


Everyone can do something 
One urgent need is for more in- 
telligent, more considerate, more 
co-operative driving and walking. 
The result inevitably will be fewer 
accidents and a smoother flow of 
vehicles through congested areas. 

As part of this nation’s life and 
traditions for nearly 98 years, 
Studebaker feels confident that 
American initiative and resource- 
fulness can and will effectively cope 
with the traffic accident problem. 


STUDEBAKER 


Serving America with soundly built 


transportation vehicles since 1852 
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